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ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1898-99. 


Openingf  of  the  College  Year  in  All  Departments* 
Fall  Term* 

Sept.  21 — Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission; 
Presentation  of  Certificates  from  Approved 
Schools.     Special  Examinations,  9  a.  m. 

Sept.  22 — Enrollment  Day — Commencing,  9  a.  m. 

Sept.  23 — First  Chapel  Exercises,  9  a.  m. 

Nov.  25 — Thanksgiving-  Recess. 

Dec.    13 — Meeting  Board  of  Trustees,  2  p.  m. 

Dec.   24 — Term  closes  at  12  m. 

Winter  Term,  t899* 

J  {  Entrance  and  Special  Examinations,  9  A.  M. 

j^^'    3      I  Enrollment  Day,  9  a.  m. 

Jan.    4 — Recitations  begin — Chapel,  9  a.  m. 

Jan.  26 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

March  22 — Term  closes  at  12  m. 

Spring:  Term,  I899^ 

^.       ,  \  Entrance    and  Special    Examinations, 

Marcn  29—  j  ^  ^  m.— Enrollment  Day,  9  a.  m. 

March  30 — Recitations  begin — Chapel,  9  a.  m. 
Commencement  Week,  1899* 

June     7 — Commencement     Reminiscence      Meeting 
8  p.  M. 

June    8 — Anniversary  of  College  Society,  8  p.  m. 

June    9 — Anniversary  of  College  Society,  8  p.  m. 

June  10 — Closing  Day  of  Examinations. 

June  II — Commencement  Sunday. 

June  12 — Class  Day.  ^ 

June  1 3  —Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  2  p.  m. 

June  13— Open  Air  Concert,  6  p.  m. 

June  13 — Alumni  Anniversary,  8  p.  m. 

June  14 — Conservatory  Day.    Commencement    Con- 
cert, 8  p.  M. 

June  15 — Commencement  Day. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Officers* 

President. 

HORACE  HITCHCOCK. 

Vice-President. 

JOHN  GRAHAM. 

Second  Vice-President. 

EDWIN  N.  PARSONS. 

Treasurer. 

EUGENE  P.  ROBERTSON. 

Secretary. 

SAMUEL  DICKIE. 


Members* 
REV.JOHN  P.  ASHLEY,  S.  T.  B.,Ph.  D.  Ex-Officio. 

ELECTED  BY  DETROIT  CONFERENCE. 

George   O.  Robinson Detroit i8g8 

William   L.  Holmes Detroit 1898 

Horace  Hitchcock Detroit 1899 

Rev.  J.  F.  Berry,  D.  D Chicago 1899 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Loud Oscoda 1900 

Hon.  Aaron  T.  Bliss Saginaw 1900 

ELECTED  BY  MICHIGAN  CONFERENCE. 

Rev.  John  Graham Grand   Rapids . .  1898 

E.  J.  Phelps Kalamazoo 1 898 

Edwin  N.  Parsons Albion 1899 

Rev.  Levi  Masters,  D.  D Jackson 1899 

Hon.  George  M.  Buck Kalamazoo 1900 

Rev.  L.  E.  Lennox Reed    City 1900 

ELECTED  BY  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

Charles  M.  Ranger Battle  Creek . .  .  1 898 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Bancroft,  D.  D.  Detroit 1899 

Samuel  Dickie Albion 1900 

Endowment  Fund  Committee* 

George  E.  Wasey Detroit 1 898 

Hon.  Daniel  Striker.* Hastings 1901 

Hon.  Clement  Smith Hastings 1904 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1897-98 


Executive  Committee — Horace  Hitchcock,  Samuel 
Dickie,  Levi  Masters,  Edwin  N.  Parsons,  John  P. 
Ashley. 

Auditing  Committee — Horace  Hitchcock,  Samuel 
Dickie,  Levi  Masters,  Edwin  N.  Parsons,  John  P. 
Ashley. 

Finance  Committee — Samuel  Dickie,  Horace 
Hitchcock,  E.  J.  Phelps,  William  L.  Holmes. 

Committee  on  Faculty — Edward  B.  Bancroft, 
George  M.  Buck,  C.  M.  Ranger,  Henry  M.  Loud, 
John  P.  Ashley. 

Committee  on  Courses  of  Study — Levi  Masters, 
Henry  M.  Loud,  George  O.  Robinson.  J.  F.  Berry, 
John  P.  Ashley. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regfulations — C.  M. 
Ranger,  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  L.  E.  Lennox,  John  Graham. 

Committee  on  Library  and  Apparatus — Aaron  T. 
Bliss,  George  M.  Buck,  George  O.  Robinson,  J.  F. 
Berry,  William  L.  Holmes. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds — Edwin  N. 
Parsons,  Samuel  Dickie,  L.  E.  Lennox,  John  Graham, 
John  P.  Ashley. 


VISITORS  AND  EXAMINERS. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  STATE. 

Hon.  Jason   E.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Lansing. 

APPOINTED  BY  DETROIT  CONFERENCE. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Wolfe Flint 

Rev.  M.  W.  Gifford Howell 

APPOINTED    BY  MICHIGAN    CONFERENCE. 

Rev.  R.  S.   McGregor • Manistee 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wheeler Coloma 


OFFICERS    OF     INSTRUCTION    AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


REV.  JOHN  P.  ASHLEY,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

HENRIETTA  ASH  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  Preceptress. 

ROBERT  S.  AVANN,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

CHARLES  ELISHA  BARR,  A.  M.,  Registrar. 

CHARLES  HENRY  ADAMS,  Director  of  Conservatory 

GUSTAVUS  SYLVESTER  KIMBALL,  M.  Accts., 

Principal  of  Commercial  Department. 


JOHN  P.  ASHLEY,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  John  Owen  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

LEWIS   R.  FISKE,   D.    D,  LL.  D.,  Ex-President;  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

DELOS  FALL,  M.  S.,  Senior  Professor;  David  Preston  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

ROBERT  S.  AVANN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

FREDRICK  LUTZ,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Roman  Languages  and 
Literature. 

CHARLES  ELISHA  BARR;  A.  M.,  Samuel  O.  Knapp  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Biology. 

DWIGHT  BRYANT  WALDO,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science. 

FREDRICK  SAMUEL    GOODRICH,   A.   M.,   Professor   of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

HENRIETTA  ASH  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature. 


SMITH  BURNHAM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  Henry  M.  Loud  Professor 
of  History. 

HENRY  BENNER,  Ph.  D.,  Ezra  Botswick  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy and  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

AQUILLA  WEBB,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

RICHARD   CLYDE    FORD,  Ph.    M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

ELLEN  JOSEPHINE  CLARK,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
and  Latin. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SIMMONS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
GRACE  COGSHALL  FORD,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
ELLA  T.  AVANN,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

CHARLES  HENRY  ADAMS,  Professor  of  Voice,  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint,  Director  of  Orchestra. 

MARGARET  JONES  ADAMS,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice. 

ETHEL  CALKINS,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Harmony  and  History 
of  Music. 

GERTRUDE  SMITH,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 

CLARISSA  DICKIE,  Teacher  of  Piano. 

MARTHA  REYNOLDS  COLBY,  Teacher  of  Violin. 

LULU  ROUSE  PECK,  Teacher  of  Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

ALBERT  A.  GALE,  Teacher  of  Wind  Instruments. 

GUSTAVUS  SYLVESTER  KIMBALL,  M.  Accts.,  Principal 
of  Commercial  Department. 

DORA  HOUSTON  PITTS,  Teacher  of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

MARY  IRENE  NILES,  Instructor  in  Art. 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH  MOSHER,  Instructor  in  China 
Painting. 

SARS  MAREEA  SKILLMAN,  Teacher  of  Physical  Culture. 

HARTLEY  WRIGHT  TAYLOR,  Librarian. 


LOCATION. 


Albion  is  a  thriving  city  of  5,000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated in  Calhoun  County,  near  the  central  portion  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  in  the  State.  It  has  several 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  which  add  much 
to  the  capital  of  the  place.  These  are  principally  in 
the  western  portion,  the  college  being  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  very  healthy  town,  depend- 
ing partly  on  the  topography  of  the  place  and  partly 
on  the  unusually  pure  water.  Its  system  of  water 
works  is  supplied  with  water  from  artesian  wells? 
which  reach  down  into  the  rocks  lOO  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  facil- 
ities are  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
State.  Albion  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad,  95  miles  west  of  Detroit.  The 
facilities  of  communication  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  Lansing  Division  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  crosses  the  Central  at  this 
place,  providing  direct  connection  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Lake  Shore  on  the  south  ;  and  at  the 
north  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Division  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  the  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  &  Western,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Toledo  &  Northwestern,  and  other 
lines. 


GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 


The  College  Campus,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
acres  of  ground,  is  by  nature  a  charming  part  of  the 
city.  The  principal  part  of  this  area  is  either  occu- 
pied by  college  buildings  or  lies  next  to  the  buildings, 
sloping  toward  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  The 
balance  of  the  ground  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
buildings  and  is  largely  covered  by  a  beautiful  grove. 
Skirting  this  grove,  and  occupying  openings  in  the 
same,  lawn  tennis  courts  have  been  prepared  and 
are  kept  in  order  by  an  association,  organized  in  the 
interest  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Central  Building  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
first  college  structure,  designated  central  as  it  now 
stands  between  two  other  structures  erected  at  a 
somewhat  later  day,  which  was  completed  ready  for 
use  in  1843.  ^^  i^  ^^^  ^he  work  of  the  institution  was 
carried  on  for  several  years.  It  is  rectangular  in 
form,  40x100  feet,  and  four  stories  in  height.  This 
building  contains  seven  lecture  rooms  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Biological  Laboratory,  the 
Archaeological  and  Palaeontological  Museums,  and 
the  Library. 

The  North  Building,  situated  just  north  of  the 
foregoing,  is  80  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  and 
three  stories  in  height.  It  contains  four  lecture 
rooms,  quarters  for  the  Commercial  School,  the  Art 
Studio,  and  two  Literary  Societies. 

The  Chapel  Building  stands  directly  south  of  the 
Central  Building,  and  is  three  stories  high,  80  feet 
long  and  50  feet  wide.  The  second  and  third  stories 
are  wholly  devoted  to  chapel  purposes.  I'his  con- 
sists of  a  main  floor  and  a  spacious  gallery.  The 
first  story  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  the  Secretary's  office.     The  three  fore- 
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going  buildings,  as  all  the  others,  are  of  brick  except 
foundation  stories,  which  in  most  cases  are  made  of 
stone. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  was  erected  in 
1883,  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  round  tower 
which  rises  to  three  stories  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  On  the  lower  floor  are  the  lecture  rooms  of 
the  department  of  Astronomy  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  pier-room  through  which  pass  the 
brick  supports  for  the  fixed  instruments.  Thescare 
also  utilized  for  containing  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  study  of  Physics.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
Transit  room,  containing  the  Transit  Circle,  Clock 
and  Chronograph,  a  computing  room,  a  room  for 
portable  instruments,  and  a  room  containing  the 
Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Library.  In  the 
round  tower  is  placed  the  Equatorial. 

The  Gymnasium  was  completed  in  1892.  The  first 
story  is  of  field  stone  ;  above  this  the  building  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  frame  enclosed  with  brick.  The 
lower  story,  devoted  to  bathing  purposes,  is  fitted 
up  with  baths,  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  etc.  In  the 
rear  end  there  is  a  room,  70  feet  in  length,  used  as  a 
ball  court.  The  next  story  is  of  ample  height,  has  a 
general  floor  for  gymnastics,  a  gallery  for  a  running 
track,  offices,  etc.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of 
54  feet,  and  is  92  feet  in  depth,  surmounted  with  a 
gothic  roof  to  provide  sufficient  height,  together 
with  a  bell  tower.  The  building  is  well  supplied 
with  apparatus,  furnishing  opportunity  for  drill  and 
physical  culture  both  for  classes  of  young  men  and 
young  women. 

The  McMillan  Chemical  Laboratory  was  erected 
in  1893,  the  gift  of  Hon.  James  McMillan,  of  Detroit. 
The  general  form  of  a  building  that  would  best  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  various  departments  was 
found  to  be  a  rectangle,  52x88  feet.  This  is  divided 
into  two  parts  in    each  story  by  a  hall   13    feet  in 
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width.  This  hall  provides  a  wide  recessed  entrance 
on  both  sides  of  the  building.  There  are  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  all  abundantly  lighted  by 
high  and  broad  windows.  The  basement  story  is  lo 
feet  high  and  contains  a  boiler  and  fuel  room,  an 
assay  laboratory  with  three  furnaces  and  a  fire  table  ; 
a  fire-proof  storage  vault ;  a  research  room  ;  a  room 
for  large  gas  tanks  holding  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; 
a  distilling  room  with  fire-proof  tabes,  hoods,  etc.; 
a  lavatory,  a  storage  room,  and  a  second  large  reseach 
room. 

In  the  first  story,  which  is  13  feet  high,  there  is, 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  the  organic  laboratory,  27x30 
feet,  containing  tables  for  24  students,  with  29  feet 
of  hoods,  also  wall  tables,  cases  for  chemicals,  etc. 
Adjacent  to  this  is  the  quantitative  laboratory,  22x30 
feet,  with  tables  for  20  students,  hoods,  wall  tables, 
etc.;  a  combustion  room,  10x17  feet,  and  dispensing 
room,  10x21  feet. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  instructor's 
study.  This  is  furnished  with  book  cases,  fire  place, 
wardrobe,  etc.  Off  this  is  a  private  laboratory,  with 
large  table,  hoods,  wall  tables,  cases,  etc.  The  bal- 
ance room,  9x21  feet,  and  a  research  room,  15x30 
feet,  complete  the  equipment  of  this  floor. 

The  second  story  is  also  1 3  feet  high  and  contains  the 
qualitative  laboratory,  40x49  feet,  with  tables  for  80 
students,  with  7  hoods,  wall  tables,  cases,  etc.  The 
lecture  room,  also  on  this  floor,  30x37  feet,  will 
accommodate  82  students,  the  seating  being  arranged 
in  rising  tiers  of  chairs.  This  room  also  contains  an 
elaborately  furnished  lecture  table,  provided  with  a 
large  pneumatic  cistern,  a  powerful  down  draught 
for  handling  noxious  gases,  wash  bowl,  gas,  water 
and  waste  pipes  at  convenient  intervals,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  from  the  tanks  below,  electric  connec- 
tions with  dispensing  and  assistant's  rooms,  a  plunge 
battery,  etc.     Behind  the  lecture  table  is  a  hood  14 
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feet  long,  double  counter-balanced  blackboards,  etc. 
Off  the  lecture  room  is  an  apparatus  and  preparation 
room,  which  contains  cases  for  lecture  table  appa- 
ratus. 

The  third  story  is  lO  feet  high,  contains  a  Chemi- 
cal Museum  and  a  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  ores  and  rare  minerals,  together 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  marbles  and  granite, 
and  also  a  Museum  of  Conchology,  Zoology  and 
Botany.  This  story  also  contains  three  rooms  for 
janitor's  residence,  store  rooms,  etc. 

The  Laboratory  is  supplied  with  gasoline  gas  from  a 
machine  of  400  Bunsen  burner  capacity.  Each  stu- 
dent's table  is  provided  with  two  gas  and  two  water 
cocks,  wash  bowl,  two  drawers,  cupboards  and  shelves. 
The  gas  and  water  are  also  distributed  to  all  hoods, 
dispensing  rooms,  etc.  Apparatus  and  chemicals  are 
furnished  to  the  student  at  as  low  a  price  as  will 
actually  cover  the  cost  to  the  college.  The  fees  are 
much  lower  than  at  many  other  laboratories  of  its 
grade. 

Four  Fraternity  Halls  have  been  erected  on  the 
east  portion  of  the  college  grounds,  the  institution 
having  granted  leases  of  sites  for  a  certain  period  of 
time. 

The  Bliss  Memorial  Building  has  not  yet  been 
erected.  Hon.  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  who  makes  a  gift  of 
this  building  to  the  College,  has  had  detailed  plans 
made,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Trustees, 
but  as  yet  the  sum  prescribed  for  the  endowment  of 
the  library — which  was  made  the  condition  for  the 
erection  of  the  structure — has  not  all  been  secured. 
It  is  hoped  soon  that  as  the  times  improve  the 
required  endowment  will  be  completed.  The  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  the  building  will  be  pleasing 
and  imposing.  The  interior  arrangements  will  be  of 
the  most  modern  order,  adapted  to  the  new  condi- 
tions which  the  college  of  today  has  created. 


LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,    OBSER- 
VATORY. 


LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains,  of  bound  volumes  ii,6oo, 
of  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  about  5,000  ; 
number  of  bound  volumes  added  during  the  year  364. 

In  the  selection  of  books  the  library  is  made  dis- 
tinctively educational.  Works  are  procured  each 
term  which  bear  directly  on  the  studies  pursued. 
The  purpose  is  to  supply  the  departments — and  also 
in  all  research  lines — the  material  for  reference  and 
detailed  study  beyond  what  text  books  provide. 
The  Library,  therefore,  is  largely  a  reference  library. 

The  value  of  the  library  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  books,  for,  to  a  great  extent,  the  best 
books — books  of  wide  reference  and  admitted  author- 
ity— are  large  and  expensive. 

At  the  present  time  the  Library  is  disposed  as 
follows  : 

The  General  Library  occupies  quarters  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Chapel  Building. 

The  technical  works  in  Astronomy  and  Meteor- 
ology have  a  room  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  works  in  Chemistry  are  provided  with  quarters 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Historical  Library  is  placed  in  cases  in  the 
Historical  apartments. 

An  excellent  Reference  Library  is  maintained  in 
the  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Musical  Library^ — for  use  of  students  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music — is  kept  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 
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This  distribution  of  books  adds  greatly  to  the  con- 
venience for  use  of  the  Library,  which  miist  be 
regarded  as  an  important  fact  in  its  utilization. 

The  Libraries  of  the  institution  are  thrown  open 
to  all  the  students  of  the  institution,  as  they  have 
need  of  the  books  in  their  several  lines  of  work,  and 
facilities  are  thus  provided  for  use  of  the  books. 
Ample  indexes  are  supplied  ;  books  much  in  demand 
are  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  new  books 
are  placed  where  their  accessibility  will  tempt  every- 
one, at  least  to  look  them  over.  The  utilizing  of 
new  books  is  further  secured  by  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  most  interested,  who  frequently 
assign  them  to  students  to  review  before  their  classes, 
thus  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject,  and  filling  them  with  new  zest 
for  the  work  in  the  several  departments. 

The  following  card  indexes  are  provided  : 

A  card  index  of  authors. 

A  title  index  or  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the 
library. 

A  subject  index. 

A  biographical  index. 

An  index  of  current  events. 

Besides,  the  Library  is  supplied  with  Pool's  index 
of  periodicals,  in  which  all  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day  are  indexed,  up  to  1882,  supplemented  by 
the  Co-Operative  Index  of  Periodicals,  published 
quarterly.  By  these,  students  are  guided  to  what 
they  desire  to  find  in  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
periodicals.  Thus  there  are  marked  out  paths  to 
guide  both  the  Faculty  and  the  students  to  such  in- 
formation as  they  wish  to  obtain  in  the  Library. 

It  is  customary  for  members  of  the  Faculty  to 
assign  to  the  students  certain  topics  for  research,  or 
subjects  to  obtain  information  upon,  and  thus  their 
acquaintance  with  books  is  greatly  extended.  Tables 
are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  Library  where 
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students  are  permitted  to  sit  and  prosecute  their 
investigations.  The  Library  is  open  all  school  hours 
and  on  Saturdays,  and  is  free  to  all  students. 

The  Pastor's  Library,  based  on  the  Peter  Emery 
foundation,  is  constantly  growing  from  purchases  of 
books  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  this  col- 
lection. It  is  intended  to  supply  the  best  publica- 
tions in  all  the  directions  that  ministers  look  to 
secure  preparation  for  the  work  of  their  profession. 

The  nucleus  of  a  Bibliographical  Museum  has  been 
formed  by  placing  in  the  Library  a  glass  case  for 
books  especially  notable  on  account  of  age,  rare- 
ness, ownership,  etc. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  Reading  Room  is  provided  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  newspapers  and  with  all  the  best  magazines 
published  in  the  United  States,  England,  Germany 
and  France. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRON- 
OMY. 

In  Astronomy,  the  facilities  offered  by  the  College 
are  excellent.  The  Observatory  is  open  one  evening 
each  week  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  in 
Astronomy,  when  the  uses  of  the  instrument  are 
explained  and  the  more  important  of  the  planets, 
star-systems,  nebulae,  etc.,  are  veiwed.  In  the  more 
advanced  courses  the  Observatory  is  in  constant  use, 
and  each  student  is  required  to  become  familiar  with 
the  uses  and  adjustments  of  the  instruments  as  well 
as  to  take  the  observations  upon  which  the  practical 
problems  are  founded. 

The  equipment  is  fully  adequate  for  purposes  of 
instruction  or  research.  The  Equatorial  Telescope 
is  of  eight  inches  clear  aperature,  made  and  mounted 
by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons.  It  is  provided  with  circles, 
coarse  and  fine,  driving  clock,  filar  micrometer  with 
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field  and  side  illumination  and  eye  pieces  giving 
range  from  a  low  power  comet  seeker  to  eight  hundred 
diameters.  The  Transit  Circle,  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  is 
of  four  inch  aperature  and  is  provided  with  microm- 
eters in  right  ascension  and  declination,  levels  sen- 
sitive to  one  second  of  arc  and  vertical  circles  reading 
to  single  seconds  by  micrometer  microscopes.  The 
Siderial  Clock  and  Chronograph  are  by  the  same 
maker.  All  of  the  instruments  are  in  electrical 
connection. 

The  Library  contains  some  four  hundred  bound 
volumes  and  pamphlets  of  more  technical  nature 
than  are  serviceable  in  the  general  Library.  These 
are  always  accessible  to  advanced  students. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  STUDY  OF  BIOLOGY^ 

The  Biological  Department  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  Central  Build- 
ing. The  northern  half,  40x50  feet,  is  given  to  the 
Museum,  while  the  southern  half  contains  the  Lecture 
Room  and  Laboratories.  The  Lecture  Room  will 
seat  sixty  students.  The  general  Laboratory  is 
25x45  feet,  and  will  accommodate  forty  students  at 
one  time.  It  is  excellently  lighted  and  provided 
with  all  needful  facilities  for  work,  including  Micro- 
scopes, Microtomes,  Embedding  Apparatus,  Licu- 
bator,  Aquaria  and  Private  Lockers  for  students. 
The  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  private  room 
for  the  instructor,  storage  room  and  taxidermic  wark 
shop.  The  equipment  is  ample  for  both  elementary 
and  advanced  work  and  is  increased  as  the  needs  of 
the  work  demand.  Many  thousand  preserved 
specimens  are  kept  on  hand  as  material  for  dissec- 
tion. A  working  Biological  Library  is  kept  in  the 
general  Laboratory,  always  open  to  students  for 
reference  or  research.  It  contains  at  the  present 
time  about  two  hundred  volumes.     This  includes  only 


the  more  technical  works,  those  of  more  general  or 
popular  nature  being  left  in  the  College  Library. 
The  microscopical  cabinet  contains  several  hundred 
mounted  specimens  and  is  supplemented  by  the  large 
collection  of  over  two  thousand  slides  belonging  to 
the  professor  in  charge.  The  Laboratory  work  in 
Elementary  Botany  is  provided  for  elsewhere. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSICS. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  at  present  united 
with  that  of  Astronomy  and  the  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  Observatory.  There  is  a  fair  equipment  of 
apparatus  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  experi- 
ment. The  workshop  is  provided  with  a  first  class 
engine;  lathe  and  tools  for  working  in  metal  and 
wood. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  well  supplied  with 
all  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  required  for 
the  various  lines  of  work.  One  hundred  and  forty 
students  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time  with 
tables  fully  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  Bunsen 
burners,  condensors,  beakers,  flasks,  test-tubes,  plati- 
num ware,  etc.  A  large  amount  of  chemically  pure 
chemicals  is  kept  on  hand  and  additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  The  weighing  room  contains 
five  accurate  balances,  including  one  long  beam 
Troemmer  and  a  short  beam  Sartorious.  Nitromet- 
ors,  burettes,  graduates,  pipettes,  thermometers, 
hydrometers,  etc.,  are  supplied  to  each  student  as 
they  are  needed.  A  battery  of  twenty-four  cells  is 
in  use  for  electrolytic  analysis.  The  assaying  room 
is  equipped  with  furnaces  for  the  fire-assay,  cruci- 
ble fusion,  roasting  and  cupelling. 

As  an  important  and  indespensable  adjunct  to  the 
other  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  a  good  working 
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library  of  reference  works.  This  is  located  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  laboratory  and  is  in  constant 
use.  The  leading  chemical  journals  are  kept  on 
file,  The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
The  American  Chemical  Journal,  The  Berichte  de 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  The  Chemical  News,  Lon- 
don Pharmaceutical  Journals,  while  the  general 
library  contains  full  files  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  Science,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
and  others.  For  detailed  statement  of  courses  in 
the  Laboratory  see  Outline  of  Work. 

MUSEUM. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  College  a  begin- 
ning for  a  museum  of  natural  history  was  made  by  a 
gift  of  a  box  of  a  valuable  copper  specimens  by 
Revs.  W.  H.  Brockway  and  J.  H.  Pitezel.  Later  on 
Dr.  Alexander  Winchell,  then  State  Geologist,  pre- 
sented the  institution  with  a  collection  of  1,000 
specimens  of  named  and  mounted  minerals.  Little 
use  was  made  of  these  until  about  the  year  1880. 
The  year  previous  to  this  the  College  sent  one  of  its 
Faculty  to  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  the  remarkable  fauna  and  flora  of  that 
region.  The  expedition  was  highly  successful, 
resulting  in  the  collection  of  several  hundred  speci- 
mens of  birds  and  animals,  a  considerable  number 
of  Botanical  specimens,  also  pottery  taken  from  the 
mounds  of  that  country.  The  specimens  of  fauna 
and  flora  were  immediately  put  to  use  in  the  work 
of  instruction.  Many  additions  have  since  been 
made  by  other  travelers  in  South  Africa,  Mexico, 
Africa,  Japan,  China,  and  other  countries.  Some 
valuable  specimens  were  procured  at  the  Columbian 
F^xposition. 

The  Museum  occupies  the  north  half  of  the  second 
and  third  stories  of  the  central  building,  consisting 
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of  a  room  40x50  feet,  with  a  wide  gallery  extending 
entirely  around  the  same.  In  the  galleries  are 
located  collections  in  Natural  History  and  Conchol- 
ogy,  being  placed  in  twelve  large  double  cases. 

The  collection  of  minerals  from  Michigan  is  very 
complete,  so  far  as  identified  by  scientists.  Most  of 
the  States,  as  well  as  many  foreign  countries,  are 
here  represented.  The  collection  of  curios  from 
Asia,  Mexico,  etc.,  is  unusually  rich  in  variety  and 
extent.  It  represents  the  arts,  customs,  and  relig- 
ions of  those  lands.  The  botanical  collection  is 
placed  in  the  Botanical  rooms  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  use  in  instruction. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  institution  is  a  college  of  Liberal  Arts.  It 
aims  to  lead  young  men  and  women  along  paths  of 
study  and  knowledge,  to  cultivate  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  to  promote  the  scholarship  of  the 
individual  and  the  intelligence  of  the  public.  It  is 
not  a  theological  school.  There  are  a  few  Biblical 
studies,  but  no  chair  of  theology.  A  chair  of  the 
English  Bible  has  been  provided  which  is  in  no 
sense  denominational.  There  are  no  theological 
tests  and  no  religious  exactions  beyond  regular 
attendance  at  chapel  exercises  during  school  days, 
and  attendance  at  church  on  the  Sabbath,  giving  the 
students  their  choice  of  place  of  worship.  The 
students  come  from  families  which  represent  the 
different  Protestant  churches,  some,  indeed,  from 
Catholic  families.  The  college  was  not  founded  in 
antagonism  to  State  schools,  but  to  do  a  work  for 
the  church  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  origina- 
tors, the  State  could  not  do;  that  is,  to  give  the 
church  more  efficiency  than  it  would  otherwise  pos- 
sess, and  also  to  meet  an  obligation  to  aid  in  the 
general  culture  of  the  public  without  reference  to 
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the  denominational  ends.  But,  believing  in  moral- 
ity, we  must  believe  in  religion.  No  institution  of 
learning  will  have  a  healthy,  moral  atmosphere 
which  is  not  prevaded  by  a  Christian  spirit.  To 
guard  young  men  from  the  vices  so  common  in 
every  community,  there  must  be  a  distinct  religious 
sentiment  and  a  positive  spiritual  atmosphere  from 
which  immorality  is  shut  out,  and  which  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  pure  thoughts  and  a  correct  life. 
But  while  Albion  College  does  not  teach  theology, 
it  does  teach  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  a 
personal  providence  to  every  human  being  as  the 
author  of  the  Bible,  and  who,  in  Christ,  the  Redeem- 
er of  the  World  is  ready  to  save  every  one  who  will 
come  unto  Him.  While  the  school  is  not  sectarian, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  denominational  pre- 
ferences of  any  student,  and  while  it  does  not  aim 
to  make  educated  ministers  any  more  than  educated 
lawyers  or  physicians  or  business  men,  it  does  hold 
that  God  has  rights  in  every  lecture  room,  and  that 
He  must  not  be  shut  out  from  any  department  of 
instruction,  and  that  truth  can  have  no  foundation 
only  as  it  rests  finally  on  the  being  and  creative 
power  of  God.  The  authorities  of  the  College  hold 
that  character  is  more  than  scholarship,  and  to  be 
perfect  the  character  must  be  Christian.  The  aim 
is  to  supply  the  world  with  educated  men  and 
women  for  all  the  professions,  for  all  departments 
of  legitimate  business,  and  for  all  proper  relations 
in  life. 

The  census  has  shown  that  usually  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  students  are  church  members, 
nearly  all  religious  bodies,  as  mentioned  above, 
being  represented  here. 

The  atmosphere  is,  therefore,  moral,  the  product 
of  religious  convictions.  In  connection  with  the 
college  there  are  societies  of  young  men  and  women 
organized  for  religious  culture  and  work. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  P>eshman  Class 
of  the  College  enter  by  examination;  but  diplomas 
of  approved  High  Schools  may  be  accepted  as  com- 
plete or  partial  certificates.  Candidates  who  present 
such  diplomas  will  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
admission,  who  will  examine  each  case  and  decide 
whether  the  diploma  shall  be  excepted  in  lieu  of 
examinations,  and  what  subjects  they  properly 
cover. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  fur- 
nish a  testimonial  of  honorable  dismission  from  the 
school  or  college  where  he  last  attended  or  from 
the  tutor  with  whom  he  studied. 

Persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  classes  but  will  be  charged 
the  matriculation  fee,  when  their  scholarship  would 
entitle  them  to  admission  into  the   Freshman  Class. 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Preparatory 
Department  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  primary 
branches,  including  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and 
Grammar,  so  far  as  will  fit  them  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  first  year  as  printed  in  the  Year  Book. 
Starting  with  this  preparation,  those  who  are  studi- 
ous will  be  able  to  complete  the  course  prescribed 
in  four  years  and  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class. 
For  advanced  standing  examinations  must  be  passed 
on  that  part  of  the  course  for  which  credit  is*  given, 
or  on  work  equivalent  thereto,  unless  certificates 
are  brought  for  the  same  from  accredited  schools. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Students  are  admitted  to  this  department  at  any 
stage  of  the  course.  They  must  confer  with  the 
Director  of  the  Department  to  determine  what  work 
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they  can  properly  carry.  They  will  be  assigned  to 
such  grade  as  their  requirements  indicate.  Term 
tickets  must  be  procured  before  entering  upon  the 
work. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

Before  commencmg  work  in  the  Studio,  painting 
students  must  procure  tickets  for  the  same,  and  talk 
with  the  Head  of  the  Department  as  to  plans  of 
work,  and  proficiency — if  any  — already  gained. 
The  order  and  kind  of  work  must  be  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Professor  in  charge. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  literary  attainments  of  students  entering  this 
Department  greatly  vary,  and  hence  practically  they 
must  be  treated  according  to  individual  qualifica- 
tions. The  Principal  must,  therefore,  be  acquainted 
with  the  fitness  of  each,  on  entering,  for  the  studies 
he  is  to  pursue.  This  can  only  be  done  by  free  and 
full  conference  with  him.  Enrollment  precedes 
instruction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ORATORY. 

This  department  has  just  come  into  special  prom- 
inence. Students  desiring  to  make  a  specialty  of 
elocution  should,  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  confer 
with  the  Professor  of  Oratory  as  to  the  qualifications 
and  aims  in  life,  and  be  governed  by  his  advice. 
Before  entering  upon  the  work  arranged,  a  term 
ticket  should  be  filled  out. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  College  maintains  a  preparatory  school  for 
several  reasons. 

I.  Many  young  people  desire  to  fit  themselves 
for  college,  but  reside  in  communities  which  are  not 
provided  with  high  school  advantages. 
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2.  In  many  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  the 
work  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  admission  into  college  classes.  After 
graduation  from  such  schools  one,  and  in  some  cases 
two  years  more  of  work  is  needed  to  enter  our  Fresh- 
man class. 

3.  Only  a  few  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
provide  instruction  that  will  prepare  for  all  of  our 
courses.  Some  have  only  an  English  course,  others 
English  and  Scientific  courses,  etc.  Many  students 
desire  to  prosecute  Latin,  Greek,  German,  etc.,  in 
preparation  for  college,  who  are  unable  to  find  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  same  in  their  home  graded 
schools. 

Young  people  preparing  for  college  should  note 
the  following  facts  : 

1.  They  have  the  option  of  several  different 
courses  of  study.  They  may  pursue  classical  studies, 
making  a  specialty  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  they  may 
give  large  attention  to  the  Latin  without  the  Greek, 
or  the  Greek  without  the  Latin  ;  or  they  may  pursue 
a  line  in  which  the  sciences  predominate,  or  they 
may  pursue  a  course  devoted  largely  to  English. 

2.  Young  men  and  women  who  have  limited 
school  advantages  at  home  will  be  able  here  to  finish 
their  preparatory  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  give  a  tabulated  representation  of  the  work  in 
the  different  courses  during  the  four  years  of  prepa- 
ration for  college.  Slight  modifications  may  occur 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  such  as  affect  the  integ- 
rity and  continuity  of  the  courses  pursued.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Classical  Course  prepares 
for  the  College  Classical,  the  Modern  Classical  pre- 
pares for  the  College  Modern  Classical,  the  Scien- 
tific for  the  College  Scientific,  and  the  English  for 
the  College  English  course. 
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TABULATED  COURSES   OF  STUDY  IN    THE 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


COURSES 

CLASSICAL 

MODERN 
CLASSICAL 

SCIENTIFIC 

ENGLISH 

TERMS 

1        2       3 

1        2       3 

1        2       3 

1       2       3 

English 

Latin 

Physiology  . . 
U.  S.   History 

5    5    5 
5    5    5 
5     •     • 
•     5    5 

5    5    5 
5    5    5 
5     •     • 
•     5    5 

5    5    5 
5    5    5 
5     •     • 
•     5    5 

5    5    5 
5    5    5 
5    •     • 
•     5    5 

SECOND  YEAR* 


English 

Latin 

Algebra 

Gen.    History 


3    3 

3 

4    4 

4 

5    5 

5 

4    4 

4 

THIRD  YEAR. 


English 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

Physics 

Chemistry .  , 


3  3    3 

4  4    4 

5  5    5 


4    4 


3  3    3 

4  4    4 


5  5  5 
4  •  • 
•     4    4 


3  3    3 

4  4    4 


5  5  5 
4  •  • 
•     4    4 


3  3    3 

4  4    4 


5  5  5 
4  .  • 
•     4    4 


FOURTH  YEAR 

• 

Latin 

■444 

4    4    4 

* 

Greek. ..... 

•555 

German .... 

4    4    4 

4    4    4 

4    4    4 

Geometry     . 

•555 

5    5    5 

5    5    5 

5    5    5 

Diawing.  . .  . 

.     . 

4    4     • 

4    4     • 

Botany 

•     •     4 

•     •     4 

English.   . .  . 

•333 

3    3    3 

3    3    3 

3    3    3 

STATEMENTS  IN  REGARD   TO  THE 
FOREGOING. 


LANGUAGE  WORK* 


ENGLISH. 

First  Year. — Two  terms  of  English  Grammar 
and  one  term  of  Language  Lessons.  Five  hours  each 
term. 

Second  Year. — Rhetoric. — Three  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

Remarks. — The  student's  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  will  be  tested  in  oral  and  written 
reproduction  and  paraphrases  of  choice  pieces  of  lit- 
erature to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  language 
work.  The  objects  of  these  courses  are  :  (a)  to 
secure  clear,  correct  thought  and  expression  ;  (b)  to 
secure  an  acquaintance  with  good  literature  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  same. 

entrance  requirements  in  college. 

The  College  entrance  requirements  in  English 
are  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  ''the  Michigan 
Association  of  Colleges"  at  its  meeting  May  25, 
1895.     The  recommendations  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  several  colleges  of  the  association  in 
their  entrance  requirements  in  English  conform  to 
the  recommendations  of  "The  English  Conference 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,"  as  given  below. 

2.  Further  that  in  these  requirements  they  seek 
to  develop  in  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools 
the  power  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
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Note. — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English 
for  college  classification  whose  work  is  notably  defec- 
tive in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  divis- 
ion into  paragraphs. 

I.  Reading. — ''A  certain  number  of  books  will 
be  set  for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required 
to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on 
the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  the  examina- 
tion will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper. 
The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the 
candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression, 
and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an 
exercise  book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor, 
containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done 
in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books." 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination 
will  be  : 

1898  :  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  books  I  and  II  ; 
Pope's  Iliad,  books  I  and  XXII  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator  ;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  ; 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  ; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ;  Hawthorn's  House 
of  Seven  Gables. 

1899  •  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  Pope's 
Iliad,  I,  books  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV  ;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator  ;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  ; 
DeQuincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal ;  Hawthorn's  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
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igoo :  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  Pope's 
Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXI,  and  XXII  ;  Goldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  DeQuin- 
cey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess  ; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

II.  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  exam- 
ination presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  the  works 
named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  sub- 
ject matter,  form  and  structure. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination 
will  be  : 

1898  :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  DeQuincey's  The 
Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

1899  •  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  books  I  and  II  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1900  :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  books  I  and  II  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton 
and  Addison. 

GERMAN- 

The  work  in  German  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, required  in  all  courses  but  the  Classical, 
(German  begins  with  Freshman  year  in  Classical 
Course,)  begins  with  the  first  term  of  the  Third  Year 
and  continues  up  to  the  Freshman  Year.  In  the 
Scientific  course,  however,  it  goes  through  the  Fresh- 
man Year. 

The  course  is  as  follows  : 

First  YEAR.^Five  hours  each  term. 

Fall  Term  :  Thomas'  German  Grammar,  part 
first,  and  drill  in  reading ;  Siedel's  Die  Monate, 
Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  L'Arrabiata,  or  similar 
texts. 
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Winter  Term  :  Grammar  continued  with  compo- 
sition. Reading, Rosegger's  Waldheimat,Auerbach's 
Brigiatta,  etc. 

Spring  Term  :  Grammar,  Study  of  a  Classic, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  etc. 

Second  Year. — Four  hours  each  term. 

Fall  Term  :  Study  of  Goethe's  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  lyrics,  etc. 

Winter  Term  :  Classical  authors  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  ;  Heine,  Eichendorff,  Charmisso, 
Jean  Paul,  Lyrics  and  Prose. 

Spring  Term  :  Modern  writers,  Scheffel,  Der 
Trompetervon  Saekkingen,  Ekkehard  ;  Freytag,Soll 
und  Haben  ;  Eber's  Homo  Sum. 

LATIN. 

The  Roman  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  is  used. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  tabulated  studies  of  the 
Preparatory  School,  Latin  is  taught  five  hours  a 
term  the  first  year,  and  four  hours  a  term  each  of 
the  three  remaining  years. 

First  Year* 

Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book  is  used  the 
first  and  second  terms. 

The  Gradatim  is  introduced  the  second  term, 
affording  practice  in  the  reading  at  sight  of  easy 
Latin  stories,  Viri  Romae  is  taken  up  the  third  term, 
with  systematic  study  of  Grammar  (Bennett's)  and 
practice  in  turning  into  Latin,  simple  English  senten- 
ces based  on  the  text  read. 

Sight  reading  is  continued. 

Second  Year* 

Nepos  is  the  author  studied  the  first  term.  In 
connection    with  the  translation  of  the  text  syste- 
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matic  Grammar  study  and  sight  reading  are  con- 
tinued. 

Prose  composition  is  carried  forward  by  the  use 
of  exercises  based  upon  the  Latin  read. 

Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  including  the 
first  and  second  invasions  of  Britain  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  customs  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
are  read  in  the  second  and  third  terms.  Bennett's 
Latin  and  Prose  Composition  is  begun  the  second 
term,  and  nine  lessons  learned  each  term. 

Grammar  study  and  sight  reading  are  continued 
throughout  the  year,  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
Roman  art  of  war  and  to  the  geography  of  Gaul  and 
Britian. 

Third  Year 

The  work  of  this  year  embraces  the  study  of  five 
orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  orations  Pro  Poeta 
Archia  and  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  the  reading  of  one 
oration  at  sight,  the  completion  of  Bennett's  Latin 
Composition,  continued  systematic  study  of  the 
Grammar,  including  a  part  of  the  subject  of  prosody, 
and  the  study  of  about  600  lines  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, together  with  collateral  reading  in  Roman 
antiquities  and  classical  mythology. 

Fourth  Year* 

After  studying  about  800  lines  of  Ovid — ^mostly 
Metamorphoses — and  reading  selected  passages  at 
sight,  Virgil's  ^neid  is  begun  and  continued  through 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  work  embracing  the  first 
six  books,  parts  of  which  and  the  Eclogues  are  first 
read  at  sight  in  class  and  afterwards  studied  as  part 
of  the  next  day's  lesson.  Select  passages  of  each 
author  are  memorized. 
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CLASSICAL    COURSE. 

Third  Year* 

White's  Beginning  Book — Anabasis — five  hours 
per  term. 

Fourth  Year* 

Anabasis  and  Homer — five  hours  per  term. 
MATHEMATICS* 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Busi- 
ness Department. 

The  Preparatory  work  covers  three  terms  in 
Algebra — 15  hours — and  three  terms  in  Geometry, 
Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical — 15  hours. 

SCIENCE* 

PHYSICS. 

Elementary  Physics — a  course  of  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  third  year. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  course  in  general  Chemistry  of  four  days  per 
week  for  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  is  required  of 
all  students  in  the  Scientific  and  English  Courses. 
This  course  should  deal  largely  with  facts  and  phe- 
nomena of  Chemistry  and  in  less  degree,  with 
Chemical  theories. 

BOTANY. 

A  course  of  four  hours  per  term  for  two  teims. 
The  work  begins  with  Germination  and  proceeds  to 
the  study  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  body.  A 
careful  examination  is  made  of  Roots,  Stems,  Leaves, 
Fruits,  etc. 
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In  the  second  term^a  course  in  the  Histology  and 
Physiology  of  plants,  noting  the  structure  of  the 
Vegetable  Cell,  the  structure  and  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  cell  contents,  including  pro- 
toplasm, nucleus  chlorophyll  grains,  cell  sap,  starch 
grains,  etc.,  the  characters  of  tissues  and  the  general 
process  of  nutrition,  assimilation  and  respiration. 

In  the  Spring  Term  a  course  in  Systematic  Bot- 
any. A  study  of  types,  both  of  Phanerogams  and 
Cryptogams.  A  small  amount  of  field  work  will  be 
required. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  course  of  five  hours  per  week,  during  the  fall 
term  of  the  first  year.  An  elementary  course,  not 
experimental,  but  illustrated  by  such  dissections 
and  exhibition  of  mounted  specimens  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  subject  real. 

HISTORY. 

Course  L  United  States  History  and  Govern- 
ment. Ten  hours;  five  hours  each  term  during  the 
winter  and  spring  terms.  Text  books,  required 
reading  and  topical  work. 

Course  IL  General  history.  Twelve  hours;  four 
hours  each  term  during  the  second  year.  A  text 
book,  maps  and  topical  work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


The  foregoing  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Prepar- 
atory School  presents  the  provisions  made  by  the 
institution  to  fit  for  College.  The  larger  field  of 
preparation  however  is  the  High  Schools, 

I.  Under  conditions  mentioned  below,  we  accept, 
without  examination  of  students,  the  work  of  the 
best  High  Schools  of  twelve  grades  as  preparation 
for  College.  Under  the  same  conditions  we  shall 
admit  into  our  fourth  Sub-Collegiate  year  from 
schools  of  eleven  grades  which  are  known  to  be 
doing  satisfactory  work. 

We  advise  students,  in  general,  to  pursue  the 
courses  in  which  they  have  been  prepared  for  Col- 
lege, believing  that  the  culture  gained  in  each  of  the 
recognized  courses  is  of  a  distinctive  type.  If,  how- 
ever, the  student,  in  preparing  for  college,  has  pur- 
sued the  study  of  foreign  or  ancient  language  to 
only  a  limited  extent,  but  desires  to  enter  the  Clas- 
sical or  other  language  courses,  he  may  be  thus 
classified  though  the  time  required  for  graduation 
must  necessarily  be  prolonged.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  principle,  graduates  of  a  classical  or  other 
language  course  must  take  additional  time  to  com- 
plete a  course,  the  character  of  which  is  materially 
different.  Recognizing,  however,  the  fact  that  the 
graduates  of  our  best  twelve  grade  schools  have 
gained  a  culture  that  should  qualify  them  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  we  have  decided  to  admit  such 
students,  even  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  to  our  Freshman  class,  though  they  may  not 
be  classified  as  Sophomores  until  such  arrearages,  as 
the  Faculty  may  determine,  be  made  up. 
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2.  The  regulations  for  admission  contained  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  apply  to  all  schools  which 

a.  Have  bee?i  approved  by  its ;  or 

b.  Have  been  approved  by  the  Factdty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miehiga?i ;  or 

c.  Have  supplied  us  with  the  evidence  that,  in  ex- 
tent, quality  and  completeness  of  work,  the  pupil 
has  gained  the  scholarship  and  culture  required  to 
enter  our  classes.  If  the  school  has  received  for- 
mal approval  according  to  (<^)  or  {b)  of  this  para- 
graph, we  shall  admit  students  directly  on  their 
diplomas  and  certificates.  But  if  the  school  is  not 
included  in  one  of  these  classes,  and  it  is  desired  to 
enter  into  relations  with  Albion  College,  the  course, 
or  courses  of  study  must  be  transmitted  to  us  with 
such  statements  in  regard  to  work  done  as  are  con- 
sidered important.  This  will  be  preliminary  to  an 
adjustment  of  relations. 

3.  To  be  admitted  into  the  college  without  ex- 
amination, the  student,  if  coming  from  a  school 
included  in  one  of  the  classes  of  2,  (^)  or  {b),  will 
present  his  diploma  or  certificates,  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  Superintendent  or  Principal  of  the 
school,  informing  us  that  his  work  has  been  thor- 
oughly done,  that  his  habits  are  studious,  and  that 
he  posesses  capacity  for  genuine  scholarship.  On 
the  strength  of  this  he  maybe  immediately  classified. 
If  he  comes  from  a  school  embraced  in  class  2,  (^), 
he  must  present  his  diploma  or  school  certificates, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent  or  Principal 
of  the  school  certifying  to  the  earnestness  and  suc- 
cess of  his  school  work.  He  will  then  be  classified 
provisionally,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  docu- 
ments, which  classification  will  be  made  permanent 
after  a  few  weeks  successful  study  in  the  Institution. 

4.  On  account  of  the  exceptional  length  and 
fullness  of  a  few  of  the  High  School  courses,  the 
graduate  sometimes  finds  that  he  has  covered  more 
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subjects  and  done  more  work  than  is  required  for 
entrance  into  the  best  colleges.  Such  a  graduate 
will  be  able  to  ^^X,  advanced  credit  for  some  of  the 
extra  subjects  thus  taken,  and  to  shorten  his  course 
in  college,  in  some  cases,  by  a  third  or  even  a  half 
year.  For  this  advanced  credit  High  School  certifi- 
cates will  be  accepted,  save  in  the  case  of  those 
subjects  suited  only  to  the  latter  stage  in  one's 
culture,  such  as  Philosophy,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  etc.  The  exact  amount  of  credit 
to  be  given  will  in  every  case  be  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  department  interested. 

For  some  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing 
that  colleges  should  offer  special  advantages,  not 
only  to  High  School  graduates  who  expect  to  enter 
upon  a  professional  career,  but  to  all  who  have  high 
aims  in  life.  The  fact  has  come  to  be  appreciated 
that,  for  the  development  of  intelligent  manhood, 
for  the  best  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  highest  forms  of 
the  arts,  and  for  keeping  pace  with  the  advancing 
civilization  of  the  age,  the  larger  class  of  persons 
who  will  carry  forward  the  business  and  industries 
of  the  world  would  derive  incalcuable  benefit  from 
liberal  culture. 

But  how  can  ambitious  young  men  and  women, 
who  have  formed  high  ideals  of  excellence,  prepare 
for  college  ?  This  preparation  must  in  most  cases, 
be  obtained  in  the  High  Schools,  if  gained  at  all. 
We  recognize  the  tact  that  the  High  School  exists 
to  meet  local  wants,  and  does  its  work  best  when  it 
most  fully  meets  such  wants.  But  for  some  years 
the  Faculty  of  the  Albion  College  have  been  study- 
ing this  question  in  the  light  of  all  the  information 
they  could  obtain,  with  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
principles  involved,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  courses  of  study  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the   High    School  may,  and   ought  to  be, 
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accepted  in  preparation  for  college.  We  have  tried 
the  experiment  and  found  it  successful,  of  taking 
the  student  at  the  point  up  to  which  the  best  schools 
have  educated  him,  giving  him  credit  for  all  his 
work,  if  in  the  line  of  the  course  he  has  chosen. 
This  practically  throws  college  doors  open  to  a 
large  number  of  young  persons  who,  on  the  old 
system,  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  pro- 
vided in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  By 
this  plan  we  do  not  admit  at  any  lower  point  of 
scholarship,  but  make  the  lines  of  study  in  prepar- 
ation more  flexible,  holding  that  it  is  training  and  cul- 
ture that  are  needed,  which  can  be  secured  through 
superior  and  adequate  range  of  work,  rather  than 
by  adherence  to  the  old  methods  of  following  always 
a  special  line  of  studies.  We  have  found  that  a 
large  number  of  schools  of  twelve  grades — in  the 
quality  and  extent  of  work  done — may  be  trusted  to 
prepare  for  the  Freshman  year  in  college;  and  that 
many  of  the  schools  of  eleven  grades  may  be  relied 
upon  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  Fourth  or  highest  Sub- 
Collegiate  year. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

1.  No  electives  occur  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  It  is  deemed  best  for  the  student 
to  pursue  definite  branches  of  study  for  the  first 
half  of  his  course,  as  that  much  time  is  needed  to 
cover  the  ground  which  should  be  a  foundation  for 
the  latter  part  of  any  of  the  courses. 

2.  The  degree  conferred  at  graduation  will  be 
determined  by  the  studies  pursued  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  courses  are  arranged 
with  direct  reference  to  special  degrees.  The  Junior 
and  Senior  studies  are  largely  of  a  university  char- 
acter, preparing  the  student  for  independent  inves- 
tigation. The  courses  of  study  provided  are  so 
broad  and  varied  that  the  candidate  for  any  of  the 
professions,  as  well  as  the  business  man,  can  obtain 
here  the  scholarship  which  will  best  fit  him  for  his 
chosen  and  anticipated  mode  of  life. 

3.  Students  who  have  prepared  for  college  in 
any  particular  course  will  naturally  pursue  their 
work  through  college  in  the  corresponding  course. 
Should  they  desire  to  change,  they  can  bring  up 
back  work  in  one  of  our  preparatory  classes  but 
this  will  result  in  some  loss  of  time. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Ancient  Langfuagfes* 

COLLEGE  LATIN. 

Required. 

Freshman. 

Course  L     I.    Livy,  Book  I;  Sight  Reading.     Fall 
term.     Four  hours. 

Course  IL     2.  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Ami- 
citia.     Winter.     Three  hours. 

Course  I  IL     3.    Plautus;    Terence.     Spring.     Four 
hours. 

Elective. 

Course  IV*     i.  Cicero's    Tusculan   Disputations  — 
Book   I.     Four  hours. 

Course  V*     2.  Tacitus;  Collateral   Reading.     Win- 
ter.    Four  hours. 

Course  VL     3.  Ovid;  Collateral  Reading.     Spring. 
Four  hours. 

Course  VIL     i.     Cattulus,     Tibullus,      Propertius. 
Fall  term.      Four  hours. 

Course   VIIL       2.  Tacitus;      Reading     at      Sight. 
Winter.     Four  hours. 

Course  IX*     3.  Ouintilian;    Book  X.     Reading    at 
Sight.     Spring.     Four  hours. 
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PREPARATORY. 

Third  Year*  White's  Beginning  Book,  five  hours, 
first  and  second  terms.     Anabasis,  third  term. 

Fourth  Year*  Anabasis.  Prose  Composition,  first 
and  second  terms,  five  hours.  Homer's  Iliad,  third 
term. 

Freshman  Year* 

Odyssey,  four  hours,  first  term.  Memorabilia, 
four  hours,  second  term.  Prose  Composition  and 
Prometheus  Bound,  four  hours,  third  term. 

Sophomore  Year* 

Euripides,  four  hours,  first  term.  Plato,  four 
hours,  second  term. 

Elective. 

Course  VL  Art  and  Literature.  Fall  term.  This 
course  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  any  course. 
No  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  required. 

Course  VIL  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Tyrannus. 
Winter  term. 

Course  VIIL  Aristophanes,  The  Frogs.  Spring 
term. 

Course  IX*     Demosthenes,  De  Coroua.     Fall  term. 

Course  X*     Lucian's  Diologues.     Winter  term. 

Course  XI*  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  Epistle  to 
;he  Romans.     Spring  term. 

Greek  Prize* 

A  prize  will  be  awarded  annually  for  excellence  in 
the  required  Greek  work  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
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GERMAN* 

The  work  in  German  begins  with  the  Third  Year 
of  the  Preparatory  Department  and  continues  for 
three  years,  that  is  to  the  Sophomore  year  of  the 
College. 

PREPARATORY. 

Coutse  L     Five  hours  each  term,. 

Fall  term:  Thomas'  Gennan  Gra?nmar,  part  first, 
and  drill  in  reading;  Seidel's  Die  Monate,  Storm's 
Immensee,  Heyse's  L Arrabiata,  or  similar  texts. 

Wi?iterterrn:  Grammar  continued  with  composi- 
tion. Reading, — Rosegger's  Waldkeimat,  Auerbach's 
Brigitta,  etc. 

Spring  term:  Grammar  Study  of  a  Classic, — 
Lessing's  Minna  vo7i  Barnhelm,  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  etc. 

Course  IL     Four  hours  each  term. 

Fall  term:  Study  of  Goethe's  Herman7i  a7id  Doro- 
thea, lyrics,  etc. 

Wiiiter  term :  Classical  authors  beginning  of  this 
century;  Heine,  Eichendorff,  Chamisso,  Jean  Paul, 
— Lyrics  and  Prose. 

Spring  term:  Modern  writers,  Scheffel,  Der 
Trompeter  vo?l  ScBkki?ige?i,  Ekkehard]  Freytag,  Soil  u?id 
Haben\  Eber's  Homo  Sum. 

Course  IIL     Four  hours  each  term. 

The  plan  of  this  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  preparation  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  original  work  in  philosophy,  history  and 
science,  and  to  make  him  thoroughly  at  home  in 
magazine  literature.     The  course  will  be  given  once 
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in  two  years,  alternating  with  the  following  elective 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  devote  special  study 
to  German  literature. 

FallterTn:  Scientific  German.  Brandt  and  Day. 
German  Scieiitific  Reading.  Monographs  by  various 
authors. 

Winter  term:     Work  in  Philosophy  or  History. 

Spring  term.:  Seminar  work  in  current  periodical 
literature. 

Course  IV*     Elective     Four  hours  each  term. 

The  seminar  method  will  be  employed  in  this 
course.  The  aim  will  be  to  give  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  German  literature  in  this  century  with 
special  study  of  the  movements  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 

Required. 
Freshmen. 

I.  I.   Edgren's    French    Grammar;   Composition; 

L'Abbe  Constantin  (Halevy).     Fall  term. 
Four  hours. 

2.  Grammar   continued.     Merimees   Colomba. 

About's  Le  Roi  Des  Montagues.    Winter. 
Four  hours 

3.  Rougemont's      La    Litterature      Francaise. 

Spring.     Four  hours. 

Elective. 

II.  I.  Corneille    and    Collateral    Reading.     Fall 

term.     Four  hours. 

III.  2.   Racine  and    Collateral   Reading.     Winter 

Four  hours. 

IV.  3.   Moliere  and  Collateral   Reading.     Spring. 

Four  hours. 

V.  I.  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables.     Fall  term. 

Four  hours. 

2.  Victor    Hugo's    Les     Miserables.     Winter. 

Four  hours. 

3.  Victor     Hugo's     Les     Miserables.      Spring, 

Four  hours. 

Elective  Courses  in  Romance  Lan^ua^es  alternate. 
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SPANISH* 

Elective. 

I.  I.  Edgren's      Grammar.        Ybarras      Practical 

Method.     Fall  term.     Four  hours. 

2.     Continuation  of  I,  i  and  Gil  Bias.     Winter. 
Four  hours. 

II.  3.  Selections      from      Calderon,      Cervantes. 

Spring.     Four  hours. 

ITALIAN. 

I.  I.  Grandgent's  Grammar  and  Composition.     I 

Promessi  Sposi.     Fall  term.     Four  hours. 
2.  Continuation   of  I,    i   and    Selections   from 
Boccaccio.     Winter.     Four  hours. 

II.  3.  Selections   from   Ariosto,   Boccaccio,    Pet- 

rarca    and    Dante.     Spring.     Four  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

The  tabulated  courses  contain  statements  of  work 
pursued.  The  lines  of  study  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment are  three — Rhetoric,  Language  and  Literature, 
(a)  Rhetoric  is  made  practical  by  the  requirement 
daily  of  written  themes,  through  which  to  illustrate 
choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. Compositions  in  narration,  description  and 
exposition,  also  report  of  lectures,  entertainments, 
incidents  and  accidents  will  be  required.  This  work 
is  followed  by  a  course  in  Literary  Criticism,  (b) 
An  advanced  course  in  the  History  of  English 
Literature,  covering  three  terms,  is  designed  to  show 
how  history  affects  literature  and  language.  A 
manual  is  used  as  direction  in  research  work,  and 
special  reports  are  required,  (c)  A  course  in  Old 
English  runs  through  the  year.  Students  who  take 
this  study  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Greek, 
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Latin,  or  German,  (d)  A  course  in  Early  and  Late 
Middle  English  also  covers  three  terms.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  Chaucer  with  reference  to  pro- 
nunciation and  Historical  Grammar,  (e)  One  year 
is  given  to  the  study  of  Masterpieces,  the  Fall  term, 
to  those  illustrating  different  periods  of  literary 
activity  in  England;  the  Winter  term,  to  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Spring  term  to  American 
Masterpieces.  This  course  demands  much  research, 
and  is  for  advanced  students  only.  Each  member 
of  the  class  is  required  to  write  one  essay  and 
one  critique.  Forty-five  minutes  are  allowed  for 
the  reading  of  these  papers,  after  which  they  are 
deposited  with  the  Head  of  the  department  and 
become  the  property  of  the  Library. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  offered: 

RHETORIC. 

Required  in  every  course,  four  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

Course  L  Fall  term:  Whitney's  Essentials  in 
English.  Abbot's  How  to  Write  Clearly.  Four 
hours. 

Course  IL  Winter  term :  Scott  and  Denney's  Para- 
graph Writing.     Four  hours. 

Course  IIL  Spring  term:  Carpenter's  Advanced 
Rhetoric.     Four  years. 

Course  IV*  Normal  Course:  Methods  in  English, 
— Grammar,     Rhetoric  and  Literature.     Two  hours. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Course  V*  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 
Book's  Primer  of  English  Literature.  Chaucer. 
Fall  term,  four  hours.  This  course  is  required  as 
preliminary  to  any  elective  work  in  English  Litera- 
ture. 
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Course  VL  Shakespeare:  Hamlet,  Collateral  work 
in  selected  plays.     Winter  term,  four  hours. 

Course  VIL.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 
Spring   term,  four  hours. 

Course  VIIL  Victorian  Literature.  Carlyle,  Rus- 
kin,   Matthew  Arnold.     Fall  term,  four  hours. 

Course  IX*  Victorian  Literature.  Browning, 
Tennyson.     Winter  term,  four  hours. 

Course  X*  American  Masterpieces.  Spring  term, 
four  hours, 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  ECONOMICS. 

PREPARATORY    HISTORY. 

U.  S.  History.     Two  terms,  eight  hours. 
Roman  History.     Fall  term,  four  hours. 
Greek  History.     Winter  term,  four  hours. 
English  History.     Spring  term,  four  hours. 

COLLEGE    HISTORY. 

Course  L  European  History.  Four  hours  weekly 
through  the  year.  Covering  the  period  375  A.  D. 
to  the  present  time.  Required  of  Freshmen  in  all 
courses.  This  introductory  course  involves  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  collateral  reading,  the  prepara- 
tion of  written  reports  on  assigned  topics,  map 
drawing,  and  is  based  on  the  use  of  texts  supple- 
mented by  lectures.  Texts  for  1898-g.  Emerton, 
Stocker   and  Schwill,  Seebohm,  Duruy. 

Course  IL  American  History.  Elective.  Four 
hours  weekly  through  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 
From  Treaty  of  1783  to  Cleveland's  first  adminis- 
tration. Study  will  be  largely  topical.  Required 
reading  in  reserve  library.  Written  reports.  Lect- 
ures. 
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Course  IIL  European  History.  Study  of  Epochs 
in  Modern  Continental  and  English  History. 
Elective.  Four  hours  weekly  through  the  year. 
This    course  not  given  1898-9. 

POLITICS. 

Course  IV*  Political  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Elective.  Four  hours 
weekly  in  Spring  term.  Based  on  Bryce,  Bagehot, 
and  Macy  with  much  attention  to  the  political 
literature  of  English  and  American  periodicals. 
Topical  method  with  reports  and  lectures. 

Course  V*  Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law.  Elective.  Four  hours  weekly  in  Spring  term. 
Texts,  Willoughby,  Burgess,  Wilson. 

Course  V  with  Courses  VI  and  VII  constitute  a 
year's  work  of  four  recitations  weekly.  This  course 
given  in  1898,  but  not  offered  in  1900. 

ECONOMICS. 

Course  VL  Introduction  to  study  of  Economics. 
Elective.  Four  hours  weekly  in  Fall  term.  This 
course  is  a  pre-quisite  to  Course  VII.  This  course 
given   in  1898,  but  not  in  1899. 

Course  VIL  Money,  Banking,  and  Finance. 
Elective.  Four  hours  weekly  in  Winter  term.  This 
course  is  mainly  topical,  though  texts  are  used 
including  White,  Jevous,  Dunbar,  Bagehot,  Plehn. 
This  course  will  be  offered  in  1899,  but  not  in  1900. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Preparatory  Algebra. — Five  hours  a  week  during 
the  year.  Chapters  1-33  of  Hall  and  Night — Seven- 
oak,  Algebra  for  Schools  and  Colleges  are  com- 
pleted.    Exercises  from  other  texts  are  also  required. 
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Plane  Geometry. — Five  hours  a  week  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Many  exercises  are 
required. 

Solid  Geometry. — Five  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  term.     Many  numerical  exercises  are  given. 

College  Algebra. — Four  hours  a  week  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  terms.  The  chapters  on  Theory 
of  Quadratics,  Logarithms,  Progressions,  Permuta- 
tions and  Combinations,  Binomial  Theorem  Series, 
Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations  are  thor- 
oughly studied. 

Trigonometry. —  Four  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  term.  The  Principles  of  Trigonometry  and 
many  of  their  applications  are  given. 

Afialytie  Geometry. — Four  hours  a  week  during  the 
Fall  term  covering  thoroughly  the  elements  of 
Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Calculus. — During  the  Winter  term  four  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  the  study  of  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus. The  same  amount  of  time  is  given  in  the 
Spring  term  to  the  Integral  Calculus  and  some  of 
its  applications.  The  Calculus  is  required  of  students 
in  the  Scientific  courses;  it  is  elective  for  others. 

Elective  Work. — A  four  hour  course  will  be  offered 
each  term  in  some  one  of  the  following,  each  sub- 
ject being  given  but  once  in  two  years: — Differen- 
tial Equations,  Elliptic  Functions,  Theory  of  Func- 
tions, Advanced  Analytic  Geometry,  Synthetic 
Geometry,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Theory  of  Num- 
bers, Theory  of  Equations,  Determinants,  Analytic 
Mechanics,  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Astron- 
omy. 
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ASTRONOMY  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Course  L  Elective.  Courses  of  four  hours  each 
during  the  Winter  term   in  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Course  IL  Elective.  A  course  of  three  hours  per 
week  during  the  entire  year,  including  a  large 
amount  of  practical  work  in  the  observatory,  making 
reductions  for  obtaining  time,  latitude,  longitude, 
etc.,  and  computing  solar  and  lunar  eclipses. 

Course  IIL  Elective.  A  course  of  three  hours 
per  week  for  the  Fall  and  Winteft'  terms  in  Solar 
Physics.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who 
have  completed  the  first  term  of  Course  I. 

PHYSICS. 

A  course  of  three  hours  per  week  during  the 
entire  year  in  Physics,  largely  mathematical  in 
treatment.     (Sophomore  required). 

SURVEYING. 

Elective.  A  course  of  three  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  Spring  term  in  Practical  Surveying. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Eight  hours  of  General  Chemistry,  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  College  classes  in  the  Scientific 
and  English  courses.  This  course  deals  largely 
with  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Chemistry  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  with  Chemical  theories. 

College,  Required. 

Course  L  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metals,  four 
hours.  For  students  who  have  had  no  preparatory 
work  in  Chemistry. 
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Course  IL  Advanced  Chemistry  of  the  Non- 
Metals,  four  hours.  For  students  who  have  had 
preparatory  Chemistry. 

Courses  III  and  IV*  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. Laboratory  practice  two  hours  each  day,  four 
days   of   the    week,  during  Second  and  Third  terms. 

Elective. 

Course  V*  Mineralogy,  descriptive  and  determin- 
ative. Laboratory  work  two  hours  per  day,  four 
days  of  the  week,  third  term.  This  course  must 
follow  Course  III  but  maybe  taken  with  Course  IV. 

Course  VL  Advanced  Qualitative  Chemical  Anal- 
ysis, with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  oxidation 
and  reduction  four  hours,  first  term.  For  the  Fall 
term  of  1897  a  course  i^  Chemical  Philosophy  ^n\\\  take 
the  place  of  Course  VI. 

Courses  VII  and  VIIL  Organic  Chemistry.  The 
study  of  the  text,  with  lectures,  four  days  per  week. 
Laboratory  work  in  Synthetical  Preparations,  four 
hours  per  week.  Second  term.  This  course  may  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  completed  Course   IV. 

Courses  IX  and  X*  These  are  Courses  VII  and 
VIII  continued  through  the  third  term.  For  the 
purpose  of  completing  a^minor  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry, two  hours  additional  of  Synthetic  work  may 
be  taken. 

Course  XL  Quantitative  Chemistry.  Laboratory 
work  ten  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  This 
course  may  be  taken  by  any  student  who  has  com- 
pleted Course  IV. 

Course  XIL  Quantitative  Chemistry  ;  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  XI,  third  term  :  four  hours. 
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Course  XIIL  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  Four 
days  per  week,  first  term.     Taken  after  Course  X. 

The  Alkaloids,  four  hours,  second  term,  taken 
after  Course  X  is  completed. 

Coutse  XIV*  Water  Analysis,  four  hours,  third 
term,  must  be  preceded  by  Course  XI. 

Coutse  XV*  Provision  will  be  made  for  special 
students  in  any  kind  of  chemical  investigation.  Stu- 
dents expecting  to  teach  will  be  given  work  to 
prepare  them  in  chemical  manipulation,  the  care 
and  management  of  a  laboratory,  etc. 

Classificatiofi  of  Courses. 

It  will  be  seen  that  after  courses  i,  2,  3  and  4  have 
been  completed  the  work  in  Chemistry  may  divide 
into  two  lines  depending  on  the  prospective  future 
work  of  the  student.  For  Mechanical,  Mining  or 
Civil  Engineering,  courses  5,  6,  7,  8  and  15  may  be 
taken. 

For  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  courses  9,  10,  11,  12,. 
13  and  14  may  be  included  and  7  and  8  omitted. 

Courses  6  to  10  inclusive  may  form  a  Minor  Elec- 
tive course;  courses  6,  11  and  12,  another;  courses 
6  to  12  inclusive  may  form  a  Major  Elective  course. 

Sanitary  Science. — Lectures  and  research  work 
three  days  each  week,  first  term. 

BIOLOGY* 

The  Department  of  Biology  will  offer  a  major  and 
three  minors.  The  major  will  consist  of  Courses  II, 
III  and  IV,  or,  in  the  case  of  students  in  the  Classi- 
cal Course,  of  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  I  and  IV. 
The  minor  course  IV  is  designed  for  those  that  desire 
rather  the  general  culture  that  may  be  gained  from 
a  study  of  Zoology,  while  the  minor  comprising 
Courses  II  and  III  is  particularly  arranged  for  those 
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who  intend  to  enter  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
desirable  that  those  who  elect  Biology  as  a  major 
should  take  Courses  II  and  III  before  Course  IV,  if 
possible. 

Course  L  Practical  Zoology.  A  Freshman  re- 
quired study,  running  through  the  year,  in  all  courses 
but  the  Classical,  in  which  it  is  elective  and  may 
constitute  a  minor,  with  twelve  hours  credit.  Four 
double-hours  weekly  are  spent  in  the  Laboratory  in 
the  study  of  types  representing  nearly  all  the  more 
important  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  Lab- 
oratory work  is  accompanied  by  two  lectures  or 
quizzes  each  week,  roughly  parallel  to  the  Labora- 
tory work,  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication of  animals. 

Course  IL  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  A  careful  and 
detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  the  cat,  as  a  type. 
There  will  be  considerable  comparative  work.  A 
Laboratory  course  of  four  double-hours,  accom- 
panied by  lectures.     Fall  term. 

Course  IIL  Embryology.  A  Laboratory  course  of 
four  double-hours  per  week  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  terms.  Chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  Ver- 
tebrates, which  will  be  studied  comparatively,  thus 
bringing  out  the  general  principles  governing  their 
development.  One  or  two  lectures  per  week  will 
be    given  and  readings  assigned. 

Course  IV*  Advanced  Zoology.  Four  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  Acquaintance  with  the 
general  facts  of  Zoology  will  be  assumed  and  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Zoolo- 
gy and  to  the  discussion  of  leading  biological  ques- 
tions. Text  book,  Thomson's  Outlines  of  Zoology, 
lectures  and  similar  work. 
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Course  V*  College  Botany.  Spring  term,  four 
hours.  Text  book,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Gen- 
eral problems,  as  adaptation,  variation,  etc.,  will  be 
kept  prominently  at  the  front. 

Course  VL  A  critical  study  of  the  theories  of  De- 
velopment and   Heredity.     Winter  term,  one  hour 

Course  Vn*  The  course  in  Geology,  elsewhere 
outlined,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  Zoology  and  should  be  taken  by  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  subject.  Winter  term,  five 
hours. 

Students,  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Biology,  will 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  it  further.  Courses  will  be 
arranged  for  them  as  may  be  necessary,  and  all  pos- 
sible facilities  will  be  offered  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work.  The  College  has  a  large  supply  of  mater- 
ial on  hand  for  this  purpose. 

A  Normal  Course  of  one  hour  in  Methods  and 
Observation  and  Nature  Work  will  be  given  in  the 
Spring  term. 

A  Biological  Club  has  been  organized,  which  will 
take  up  work  not  otherwise  provided  for.  During 
the  last  year  it  has  endeavored  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
current  literature  of  Biology  and  has  afforded  fuller 
and  freer  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  biologi- 
cal problems  than  the  general  class-room.  The 
number  of  members  in  the  club  is  limited  to  eight 
and  membership  is  attainable  through  election  by 
the  club,  upon  recommendation  by  the  professor 
of  Biology. 

GEOLOGY. 

Prereqiusites. — Physics,    Chemistry    and     Zoology. 

A  study  of  the  changes  at  present  going  on -upon 
the  earth,  their  causes  and  the  record  they  have  left 
in  the  rocks  ;  the  development  of  existing  surface 
configurations  ;    the    changes   in   past   conditions  of 
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physical  geography  and  their  consequent  reaction 
upon  the  life-systems.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  development  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  to  the  geological  history  of  Michigan. 
Winter  term,  four  hours. 


ORATORY. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOCUTION. 

Course  L  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Elocution  as  a  science  and  as  an  art.  Relation  to 
and  dependence  upon  kindred  sciences.  Study  and 
development  of  the  vocal  organs  and  muscles. 
Special  attention  given  to  articulation,  pronunciation 
and  emphasis.  Study  and  drill  in  the  vocal  elements; 
quality,  force,  form,  degree,  stress.  Theoretical 
study  of  the  principles  of  action. 

Practical  work  required  of  each  student  in  analyz- 
ing and  reciting  illustrative  selections. 

[Text-book — Fulton  &  Trueblood's  ''Practical 
Elocution."] 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOCUTION* 

Course  IL  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Study  and  drill  in  the  vocal  elements  :  pitch,  degree, 
change,  melody,  time,  quantity,  pause,  movement. 
Practical  application  of  the  elements  of  action. 
Technique  of  action.  Thorough  review  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  elocution.  Special  attention  given  to 
extempore  oral  discussions  of  assigned  subjects. 

[Text-book — "The  Practical  Elocution."] 

RECITATION  AND  LITERARY  ANALYSIS. 

Course  IIL  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  prescribed  reading.  Indi- 
vidual vocal  culture  and  drill  in  action.  Technical 
training  in  rendition.  Musical  recitation.  Analysis 
and  study  of  readings,  recitations  and  personations. 
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Rendition  from  memory  of  four  selections  differing 
in  style. 

[Text-book — G.  L.  Raymond's  ''  Poetry  a  Repre- 
sentative Art."] 

HISTORY  OF  ORATORY. 

Course  IV*  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Lectures  on  elements  of  structure,  qualities  of  ex- 
pression and  forms  of  occasional  address  ;  influence 
of  oratory  upon  politics  and  literature.  Study  of 
the  history  of  oratory  in  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
France  and  America.  Each  student  is  required  to 
prepare  and  deliver  one  biographical  oration,  one 
extempore  topical  speech,  one  declamation,  one 
debate  and  one  critique  from  the  study  of  the  follow- 
ing orators  :  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Mirabeau, 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Grattan, 
O'Connell,  Choat,  Castelar,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster, 
Everett,  Phillips,  Curtis,  Gladstone,  McKinley  and 
Bryan. 

[Text-book — '*  Sear's  History  of  Oratory."] 

ARGUMENTATION  AND  DEBATE. 

Coutse  V*  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
The  nature  of  argumentation.  The  important  steps 
in  analysis.  Briefs  and  brief  drawing.  Preparatory 
reading  for  argumentation.  Nature,  kinds  and  tests 
of  evidence.  Special  study  of  the  sources  of  persua- 
sion. 

Two  extempore  oral  discussions  of  assigned  sub- 
jects, and  four  debates  on  leading  questions  of  the 
day  required  of  each  student. 

[Text-book — ''  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumenta- 
tation."] 

FORENSIC  ORATORY. 

Course  VL  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Oratory  in  General.  Nature 
and  purpose  of  oratory.  Limitation,  field,  art,  and 
qualifications  of  the  orator.     Forensic  oratory. 
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The  practice  of  Forensic  Oratory.  Invention. 
Ideas  serviceable  in  forensic  oratory.  Sources  of 
ideas.  Collection  of  ideas  concerning  matters  of 
fact  and  matters  of  law.  Selection  and  classification 
of  ideas.  Presentation  of  ideas  by  the  production 
of  evidence  in  court.  Qualification  and  training  of 
witnesses,  direct,  cross-examination  and  re-direct 
examination  of  witnesses. 

Expression.  .  Choice  of  words,  collocation  of 
words  into  sentences.  Construction  and  use  of 
rhetorical  figures.     Style. 

Arrangement.  Exordium,  statement  and  parti- 
tion. Proof  and  reputation.  Peroration  of  an 
oration. 

Delivery.     Voice.     Gesture. 

Practical  work  in  debate. 

[Text-book — *'  Robinson's  Forensic  Oratory."] 

SACRED  ORATORY* 

Coutse  VIL  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Lectures  on  history  of  preaching,  delivery  of  ser- 
mons and  liturgies.  Special  study  is  made  of  the 
sources  of  power  in  the  following  orators  :  Christ, 
St.  Paul,  Chrysostom,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Bossuet, 
Latimer,  Knox,  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Hall,  Chalmers, 
Beecher,  Spurgeon  and  Philips  Brooks.  Analytical 
Bible  and  Hymn  reading.  Each  student  is  required 
to  prepare  a  paper  twenty  minutes  in  length  upon  an 
assigned  book  bearing  especially  on  sacred  oratory. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Coutse  VIIL  One  term,  three  recitations  a  week. 
Lectures  on  the  technique  of  the  drama  based  on  the 
principles  found  in  Price,  Moulton,  Freytag. 

Analysis  and  incidental  reading  of  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's Comedies  ;  plays  offered  :  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  As  You 
Like  It. 
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Analysis  and  study  of  characters,  plots  and  inci- 
dents of  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  together 
with  a  careful  expressional  reading  of  the  entire  play 
and  memoriter  rendering  of  the  principle  scenes  ; 
plays  offered  :  Julius  Csesar,  Hamlet,  Othello  and 
Macbeth. 

Technical  drill  in  voice  and  action  indicated  by  the 
interpretative  necessities  of  the  plays  offered. 

[Text — Hudson's  Expurgated  Shakespeare.] 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Required. 

Course  L  Psychology.  Four  hours,  Fall  term. 
This  is  an  advanced  course  in  general  Psychology. 
It  treats  specially  of  the  senses,  intellect,  feelings 
and  will.  Special  attention  is  given  to  experimental 
Psychology, 

Course  IL  Logic.  Four  hours,  Spring  term.  A 
course  in  Formal  Logic  is  presented  by  means  of 
text-book,  lecture  and  discussion.  The  aim  is  thor- 
oughly to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  laws 
and  forms  of  the  syllogism  and  with  the  methods  of 
detecting  Logical  fallacities.  The  second  part  of 
the  term,  is  devoted  to  Inductive  Logic,  and  treats 
of  inference,  induction,  deduction,  hypotheses,  anal- 
ogy, probability,  chance,  etc. 

Course  IIL  Ethics.  Four  hours.  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Ethics,  History  of  Ethical  Theory. 
The  course  includes  an  application  of  ultimate  Ethi- 
cal principles  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  daily 
life,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  State. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  views  held  by 
Spencer,  Green,  Martineau,  Huxley,  Hoffding. 

Elective. 

Course  IV^  Metaphysics.  Four  hours.  This 
course  is  a  systematic  and  critical  study  of  the 
science  of  first  principles.     Text-book,  Bowne. 

Course  V*     Theism.     Bowne.     Four  hours. 

Course  VL  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A 
consideration     of    the    characteristic     doctrines    of 
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Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkley,  Leibnitz.  Hume, 
Reid,  Kant,  Hegel,  Hamilton  and  the  Mills  and  the 
current  forms  of  sensationalism,  Idealism,  Skepti- 
cism, Mysticism. 

Course  VIL  Applied  Psychology.  Four  hours. 
Fall  term.  This  is  required  in  the  Normal  course 
but  is  elective  for  a  degree.  Text-book,  McLellan — 
Essay  and  discussions  with  reviews  of  leading  peda- 
gogical works.  All  .Normal  students  visit  public 
schools  to  study  methods  of  teaching. 

NORMAL  WORK. 

,  One  third  of  a  year  must  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Psychology  before  any  student  can  take  up  the  Psy- 
chological work  of  this  course. 

Applied  Psychology. — Four  hours.  Text-book, 
McLellan.  In  addition,  a  comparison  of  the  views 
of  several  other  writers. 

Testing  of  the  principles  and  methods  by  visits  to 
several  High  Schools. 

History  of  Education. — Four  hours — taken  up 
after  the  student  has  had  a  full  course  in  Psychology. 
The  course  consists  of  the  study  of  educational  the- 
ories since  the  Renaissance  with  introductory  survey 
of  earlier  theories.  Compayre  is  used  as  a  text-book 
with  collateral  readings  from  the  different  authors. 

In  addition  to  text-book  work  members  of  the 
class  read  and  report  on  the  principal  educational 
classics,  also  the  biographies  of  great  educators. 

The  French  and  German  systems  of  education  are 
taught  by  lectures  with  the  aid  of  the  best  authors. 

Methods  in  Psychology  and  Geography  : 

(i)     Subjects  are  treated  by  topics. 

(2)  Committees  appointed  to  formulate  methods 
of  teaching.  Reports  made,  criticised.  Portions  of 
the  lessons  taught  by  different  members.  Com- 
mittees report  on  the  work  of  other  committees,  the 
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teacher  finally  criticising  students'  reports  and  criti- 
cisms. 

In  Methods  in  English  there  is  class  drill  in 
Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  elements  of  sentence 
structure,  logical  classification  of  phrases  and  clauses, 
paragraph  structure,  etc. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  the  philosophy  of 
grammar,  both  as  a  system  and  an  instrument  to  the 
ends  of  interpretation,  of  investigation,  and  of  criti- 
cism. 

An  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  imagination 
through  use  of  imaginative  literature,  and  to  develop 
the  power  of  clear,  correct  thought  and  expression. 

The  school  system  of  Michigan  is  carefully  stud- 
ied and  also  the  school  systems  of  several  of  the 
leading  States  of  the  Union. 

Observation  and  nature  work  is  intended  to  fit  the 
teacher  to  bring  the  pupil  in  touch  with  nature  as  a 
great  system  of  truth. 

School  laws  of  Michigan  and  many  other  States 
are  carefully  studied  and  compared  and  methods  of 
school  organization  given  in  detail  and  discussed. 

Attention  given  to  methods  of  teaching  as  based 
on  Psychology  and  experience. 


GROUPING  OF  ELECTIVE  WORK. 


At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  student 
will  elect  under  the  advice  of  his  class  officer  a 
major  subject  in  which  he  will  do  twenty-four  hours 
work,  and  two  minor  subjects,  in  each  of  which  he 
will  do  twelve  hours  work.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  will  be  classed  as  free  elective, 

Three  groups  tniist  be  represeiited  in  the  selection  of 
major  and  minors. 
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If  the  major  subject  be  taken  in  groups  I,  II,  III, 

IV,  one  minor  must  be  elected  from  groups  V,  VI, 
VII,  VIII.     If  the  major  subject  be  taken  in  groups 

V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  one  minor   must   be   taken   from 
groups  I,  II,  III,  IV. 


Groups. 

Major  Subjects. 

Minor  Subjects. 

I. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

II. 

Latin. 

lyatin. 

III. 

Modern  I<a.ng-uag-e. 

G'erman. 
French. 

IV. 

Eng-lish. 

Eng-lish  Lang-uag-e. 
English  Literature. 

V. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

VI. 

Cliemistr\'. 

Chemistry. 

VII. 

Biolog-y. 

Biology. 

VIII. 

Political  Science. 

Historv. 
Politics. 

Economics. 

IX. 

Philosopll3^ 

Philosophy. 

X. 

Normal. 

XI. 

Elocution. 
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REQUIRED  WORK  TABULATED. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


COURSES 

CLASSt- 
CAL. 

MODERN 
CLASSI- 
CAL 

SCIEN- 
TIFIC 

ENGLISH 

TERMS 

1     2      3 

1      2      3 

1      2      3 

1     2      3 

Latin . 

4  3  4 
4  4  4 
4  4  4 

4   .   4 

•   5   • 

4  3  4 

4  4  4 
4   .    4 

•   5   • 
4  4  4 

4  4  4 
4  4  4 
4   .    4 

•  5  • 
4  4  4 

Greek   

German 

4  4  4or 
4  4  4 
4    •    4 

•   5   • 
4  4  4 

French   

College  Algebra. . 
Trigonometry  .... 
Biology 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


English 

Latin 

Greek 

Physics 

Chemistry 

History 

French  

Anal.  Geometry 
Calculus 


4  4  4 

•  •  4 
4  4  • 
4  •  • 

•  4  4 


4  4  4 


4  4 


4  4  4  M  4  4 
4  4  4 


4  4  4 


4  4  • 
•  4  4 
4  4  4 


4  4  4 


4  •  • 
•  4  4 
4  4  4 


rUNIOR  YEAR. 

Psychology  . 

Ethics 

Logic 

4   •    • 

•  4   • 

•  •   4 

4   •    • 

•  4   • 

•  •   4 

4   •    • 

•  4   • 

•  •   4 

4   •    • 

•  4   • 

•  •   4 

Economics  .  . 
Con.  Law  . .  . 
Geology  .  . . . 
Calculus.   ... 

4   •    • 

•  •   4 

•  4   • 

4   •    • 

•  •    •   4 

•   4  • 

4   ■    • 

•  •   4 

•  4   • 
4   •    • 

4   •    • 

•  •   4 

•  4   • 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  English  course 
must  elect  three  hours  each  term  of  Music,  or  Art, 
or  Elocution. 

All  courses  not  tabulated  above  are  elective. 
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GRADUATION. 

Persons  are  granted  the  honor  of  graduation  from 
the  institution  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  some 
prescribed  curriculum  of  sludy.  Three  Bachelor 
degrees  are  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  conferred  on  all  who 
complete  the  Classical  course  or  the  Modern  Class- 
ical course. 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  on  all  who 
complete  the  Scientific  course. 

Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  L.)  is  conferred  on  all  who 
complete  the  Letters  course. 

Two  Bachelor  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  other  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  on  all  who  com- 
plete the  courses  in  Letters  and  in  Music. 

Bachelor  of  Painting  is  conferred  on  all  who  com- 
plete the  courses  in  Letters  and  in  Painting. 


MASTER^S  DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  or  M.  L.,  unlike  that 
of  LL.  D.  or  D.  D.,  is,  in  theory,  not  honorary,  but  a 
voucher  for  the  recipient's  actual  and  ascertained 
progress  in  some  special  line  of  post-graduate  work  ; 
while  in  practice  these  degrees  have  been  almost 
universally  conferred  by  American  colleges  without 
any  reference  to  the  preparation  or  fitness  of  the 
candidate. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
M.  S.  and  M.  L.: 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  granted  to 
Bachelors  of  Art  of  Albion  College,  who  shall  have 
finished,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  course  of  resident,. 


advanced  study  in  Albion  College,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year  after  graduation.  The  degree  may 
also  be  granted,  under  similar  conditions,  to  those 
spending  two  years  in  resident  study  in  a  non-pro- 
fessional department  of  another  college,  or  three 
years  in  non-professional  study  m  absentia.  The 
work  to  be  done  in  the  two  cases  last  named  must, 
however,  be  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  that  re- 
quired of  resident  graduate  students, 

A  major,  and  two  minor  lines  of  work  must  be 
prosecuted,  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  work 
being  upon  the  major  course. 

A  course  of  study  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  acting  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  candidates 
desire  to  study. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  present  a  thesis, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  either  oral  or 
written. 

Bachelors  of  Art  of  other  colleges,  of  satisfactory 
grade  of  scholarship,  may  receive  the  Master's 
degree  after  one  year's  resident  study  under  the  con- 
ditions above  specified. 

The  same  conditions  will  govern  the  granting  of 
the  Master's  degree  to  Bachelors  of  Science  and  of 
Letters.  In  all  cases  where  the  work  to  be  done 
embraces  original  investigation  and  research,  the 
candidate  for  any  of  these  degrees  may  be  required 
also  to  present  exhibits  showing  the  results  of  such 
work. 

Thesis  and  exhibits  must  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee before  the  first  day  of  May,  and  the  candidates 
must  present  themselves  for  examination  during  the 
first  two  weeks  prior  to  Commencement  week.  The 
examinations  will  be  public. 

The  fee  for  the  degree  will  be  ten  dollars. 
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DIPLOMAS. 

A  graduating  diploma  is  given  to  the  student 
completing  a  course  of  music  in  the  Conservatory. 

A  graduating  diploma  is  granted  to  each  student 
completing  a  full  course  in  the  Theory  and  Art  of 
Painting. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  each  student  completing 
either  the  general  business  course  or  the  short-hand 
and  typewriting  course  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. 

The  above  degrees  or  graduating  diplomas  are 
granted  only  on  satisfactory  examination  and  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  fee;  and  the  name  of  no  student 
will  be  presented  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  graduation  till  he  has  submitted  to  the 
Faculty  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  WORK  OF  CLASS 
OFFICERS. 


1.  Each  term  begins  on  Tuesday  of  the  opening 
week,  which  day  is  devoted  to  the  enrollment  of 
students,  the  regular  class  exercises  beginning  on 
Wednesday — the  day  following — at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  all  absences  counting  from  that  time. 

2.  Class  officers  are  appointed  as  follows,  one 
each  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  two  for  the 
Sophomore  class,  and  three  for  the  Freshman  class. 
The  duties  of  these  officers  are,  to  advise  the  stu- 
dents as  to  course  of  study,  to  register  all  students 
at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  to  make  out  their 
study  tickets.  Each  study  ticket  must  have  the 
approval    of  the  class-officer  noted  thereon  before 


the  bearer  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  classes. 
These  officers  are  supplied  with  the  arrears  cards  of 
those  under  their  charge. 

3.  All  students  in  college  at  the  close  of  each 
term  are  required  to  enroll  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
the  term  with  proper  class-officers  and  have  their 
studies  arranged  for  the  succeeding  term,  the  tickets 
to  be  retained  by  the  class-officers.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  any  student  to  attend  to  this  duty  involves 
an  extra  fee  of  one  dollar. 

4.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  student  to  enroll  on 
the  regular  day  for  registration  involves  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  one  dollar. 

5.  The  schedule  of  each  term  is  bulletined  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term  pre- 
ceding. 


PRIZES. 


GEORGE  BOWEN  SILLIMAN  DECLAMATION 
PRIZE. 

This  is  an  annual  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  L.  Silliman,  of  Albion,  in  honor  of  his 
son,  who  died  while  a  student  in  college.  The  prize 
is  open  to  competition  on  the  part  of  all  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores. 

WILLIS  W.  COOPER  ORATORICAL  PRIZE. 

This  is  an  annual  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  recent- 
ly established  to  promote  excellence  in  oratory.  It 
will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  next  year,  compe- 
tition being  open  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes. 
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GREEK  PRIZES. 

Two  Greek  prizes  are  given  this  year,  one  for 
excellence  in  Biblical  Greek,  and  the  other  for  excel- 
lence in  the  third  year  Greek. 

PETER  MULVANY  GERMAN  PRIZE. 

Beginning  with  1898  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars will  be  awarded  annually  in  two  prizes — fifteefi 
and  ten  dollars.  Competition  open  to  all  students 
in  the  German  Department  who  have  had  at  least 
two  years'  work. 


ALBION  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC. 


Years  ago,  the  Albion  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  all  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pursuit  of  the  study  of  music  in  its 
highest  forms. 

The  aim  in  the  mind  of  every  student  of  music 
should  be  that  of  well-rounded  and  broadened 
development  musically,  instead  of  the  narrowness 
which  is  so  conspicuous  among  a  very  large  majority 
of  our  so-called  musicians.  This  thorough  and  sym- 
metrical development  is  the  object  of  the  Albion 
Conservatory. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  year  or  so  of  technical 
work  in  any  of  the  branches,  together  with  a  glimpse 
into  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  was  considered 
quite  sufficient  ;  and  as  a  result,  the  profession  has 
been  justly  criticised  for  its  narrowness.  During 
these  later  years,  however,  it  has  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  in  order  to  make  a  success  in  the 
musical  work  one  must  complete  a  thorough  musical 
education.  Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
there  been  such  an  interest  in  the  science  and  art  of 
music. 

Our  churches  demand  good  music.  Our  public 
schools  demand  that  music  shall  be  taught  to  the 
young  ;  in  fact,  we  have  come  to  feel  that  music  is 
absolutely  essential  as  a  part  of  our  education,  not  to- 
say  anything  of  the  art  as  a  profession.  Such  a  train- 
ing Albion  Conservatory  offers. 
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Just  as  our  Colleges  are  not  intended  to  give  a 
knowledge  in  any  one  branch,  but  are  combining 
the  studies  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  etc., 
to  give  the  student  a  substantial  development;  just 
so  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  founded  to  give  to 
the  student  a  symmetrical  development  of  all  the 
musical  faculties. 

The  institution  also  offers  excellent  advantages 
in  literary  work,  in  connection  with  musical  study, 
through  the  college  with  which  it  is  connected. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  graduate,  two  studies  are  required  of 
the  student,  one  of  which  must  be  the  Theory  of 
Music — Harmony,  Counter-point  and  Musical  His- 
tory; the  other  study  may  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  viz.,  piano,  voice,  pipe  organ, 
violin,  viola  and  wind  instruments. 

Candidates  for  graduation  should  present  their 
petitions  to  the  Conservatory  faculty  for  consider- 
ation at  least  one  year  before  Commencement. 
Action  taken  upon  such  petitions  will  be  based 
principally  upon  the  musical  ability  of  the  applicant. 

Diplomas  are  granted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege to  graduates  of  the  Conservatory. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  i?i  less  than  three  yearSy 
and  more  time  zvill  be  required  in  ease  the  pupil  does  not 
attain  the  ?ieeessary  degree  of  proficiency . 

I'he  time  reguired  in  the  course  in  Harmony, 
Counter-point  and  History,  is  as  follows: 

Harmony Four  terms. 

Counter-point Two  terms. 

Musical   History Four  terms. 

Owing  to  the  superior  opportunities  in  the  Col- 
lege for  more  literary  work  than  is  required  in  the 
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Conservatory,  we  would  suggest  that  the  course  m 
Theory  be  taken  during  the  first  four  terms,  and  that 
in  place  of  it  during  the  last  of  the  course,  some 
literary  studies  in  the  College  be  taken. 

PIANO. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  on  this  instrument 
varies  according  to  the  individual  needs.  A  general 
outline  is  as  follows: 

First:  Technical  exercises  suited  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers,  hand  and  arm,  and  to  culti- 
vate flexibility  of  the  same. 

Secojid:  Compositions  by  leading  composers,, 
intended  to  put  into  practical  use  the  hints  already 
received  in  technic,  combined  with  the  real  art  of 
musical  interpretation. 

Third:  The  study  of  the  standard  music  of  the 
old  masters  as  well  as  the  compositions  of  our 
modern  composers. 

VOICE. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  voice  culture.  Owing  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  voice  teachers,  pupils  are  given  such 
thorough  training  as  to  prepare  them  for  this  work,, 
as  well  as  the  concert  stage.  Proper  training  of  the 
voice  demands  that  care  shall  be  taken  in  laying  the 
foundation  which  consists  in  cultivating  a  proper 
method  of  diaphragmatic  breathing  from  which  the 
tone  should  receive  its  entire  support  rather  than  in 
the  muscles  of  the  throat;  and  which  will  correct 
dental  placement,  overcomes  all  difficulties  of  regis- 
ters or  breaks  in  the  voice. 

This,  however,  we  believe  to  be  the  least  of  what 
constitutes  the  real  art,  for  just  as  the  painter  or 
sculptor  is  most  successful  who  paints  or  chisels  real 
life  in  his  work,  so  with  the  singer  who  impresses 
his    hearers    with    the    real   thought  of    the    music. 
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Therefore,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  real  art 
of  interpretion,as  well  as  to  the  technical  difficulties. 

STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

No  instrument  is  so  capable  of  the  expression  of 
every  shade  of  musical  feeling  as  the  violin,  viola, 
or  violincello. 

Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  this  department 
of  our  work  and  is  founded  on  the  best  methods  for 
these  instruments,  together  with  the  study  of  stand- 
ard etudes,  solo-numbers  and  concertos.  Opportun- 
ities are  given  for  practice  in  ensemble  playing  and 
for  public  appearances  in  recitals  and  concerts  of 
the  Conservatory. 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTER-POINT. 

The  course  in  Harmony  and  Counter-point  is,  as 
laid  out  below,  second  to  no  two  years'  course  in 
America.  This  work  is  specially  important  and  very 
thorough  work  is  required  in  order  to  finish  the 
course.     The  course  is  as  follows  : 

Term  L  Definitions,  scale  writing,  interval  prac- 
tice, simple  chord  formations,  with  drill  in  chord 
connection.  Last  few  weeks  of  term  given  princi- 
pally to  harmonizing  bases  and  sopranos. 

Term  IL  Chapter  IV  to  Part  II  Richter's  Har- 
mony, with  additional  practice  in  harmonizing. 

Term  IIL  Suspensions — Part  II — Richter's  Har- 
mony, with  still  further  practice  in  harmonizing. 

Term  IV*     Modulations. 

Term  V*  First  steps  of  Counter-point.  Work  in 
two,  three  and  four  part  writing.  Jadassohn's  Coun- 
ter-point used. 

Term  VL  Single  Counter-point  in  pure  and  har- 
monic writing. 

The  same  amount  of  credit  zvill  be  giveji  in  college  for 
FULL  work  done  in  Harmoiiy  and  Counter-point  as  for 
a?iy  tzvo  hours'  course. 
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MUSICAL  HISTORY^ 

Believing  that  the  History  of  Music  in  a  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  is  essential  in  the  same  degree  that 
any  course  or  courses  of  history  may  be  in  a  literary 
course,  the  institution  offers  to  all  Conservatory 
pupils  four  terms  of  such  work  without  extra  charge. 
Examinations  will  be  required  in  all  studies  in  the 
Conservatory  for  which  credit  is  given. 

No  tuition  is  charged  in  this  branch  for  those  pur- 
suing any  musical  work.  A  fee  of  $i.oo  per  term 
will  be  charged  for  students  not  in  the  musical 
department. 

CONSERVATORY  REHEARSALS. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  required  to 
attend  these  rehearsals  each  Thursday.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  musical  training 
in  many  ways.  The  object  of  such  rehearsals  is  to 
give  experience  to  our  pupils  in  making  public 
appearances  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  hear  the  best 
music  well  performed,  and  by  so  doing  to  build  up  a 
higher  standard  of  musicianship. 

CHORAL  UNION. 

The  Albion  Choral  Union  is  composed  of  abou^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  voices,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  best  class  of  chorus  music, 
viz.,  Messiah,  by  Handel,  Elijah,  by  Mendelssohn, 
Swan  and  Skylark,  by  Goring-Thomas,  etc.,  etc. 
Each  member  is  subject  to  a  slight  examination 
which,  although  not  difficult,  demands  that  he  sing 
accurately  as  regards  pitch,  rythm,  etc.,  and  that  he 
have  sufficient  range  to  carry  his  part  successfully. 

MAY  MUSIC  FESTIVAL. 

During  the  month  of  May,  each  year,  a  Musical  Fes- 
tival of  about  three  days  duration  is  held,  at  which 
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our  students  are  privileged  to  hear  eight  or  ten  of 
the  most  famous  musicians  in  America  and  from 
abroad.  Such  opportunities  for  hearing  so  many  of 
the  very  best  artists  at  so  little  cost  and  under  such 
favorable  circumstances,  are  to  be  had  in  very  few 
cities  in  this  country. 

Few  realize  that  to  hear  such  musicians  perform  is 
an  important  element  in  the  highest  musical  educa- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Reinecke,  director  of 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsig,  when  asked 
advice  as  to  the  most  profitable  way  to  spend  one 
year  in  Germany  for  musical  study  said  : "  ''  Spend  all 
your  time  in  hearing  things." 

Every  possible  opportunity  will  be  given  the 
pupils  throughout  the  year  for  such  improvement. 

COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA. 

In  connection  with  the  Conservatory,  there  is  an 
orchestra  of  about  twenty-five  members,  composed 
of  students  and  some  residents  of  the  city. 

Only  students  who  are  well  advanced  can  enter 
the  orchestra,  but  care  is  taken  to  prepare  our  pupils 
for  such  places  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  they  may 
get  the  benefit  of  such  important  ensemble  work. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Students  are  under  the  regular  College  discipline. 

Regular  attendance  at  chapel  at  9  a.  m.  is  required. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  from  les- 
sons except  in  cases  of  severe  illness  of  several 
weeks'  duration.  In  such  cases  the  Conservatory 
will  share  the  loss  equally  with  the  student. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  engage  iii  teaching  or  receiv- 
ing i?istructio?i  i?i  music  outside  the  Conservatory. 

Tidtion  payable  strictly  i7i  advance. 

No  lessons  will  be  made  up  on  vacation  days. 

Music  flemished  shall  he  paid  for  zvhen  received,  or  at 
the  following  lesso?i. 
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FREE  PRIVILEGES. 

Choral  Union  meetings,  once  each  week. 
Orchestra,  to  all  well  advanced. 
Musical    History  to  students  taking  full  work   in 
the  Conservatory. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

It  is  said,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  character  of  a 
young  person  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  shaped  during 
his  collegiate  course.  The  institution  therefore 
holds  to  a  high  standard  of  morals  as  well  as  of 
music,  believing  that  the  one  can  be  of  great  service 
to  the  other,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  throw 
about  the  student  the  very  best  moral  surroundings. 

LITERARY  ADVANTAGES. 

Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  College 
for  any  desirous  of  taking  literary  work  in  connec- 
tion with  music.  This  is  not  compulsory,  but  is 
strongly  recommended,  since  through  the  study  of 
languages  and  sciences  the  student  gains  a  much 
more  broadened  and  well-rounded  development  of 
his  faculties,  and  thereby  becomes  the  more  music- 
ianly  from  a  highly  intellectual  point  of  view. 

This  is  the  type  of  musician  constantly  in  demand, 
and  yet  difficult  to  obtain,  since  few  have  such  oppor- 
Uinities  for  literary  development. 


SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  conduct  the  pupil 
with  thoroughness  from  the  simplest  rudiments  up 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  art,  giving, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the 
work  entered  upon.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Course  of  Study  in  Painting,  that  the  student 
receives  instruction  in  the  elementary  courses  of 
drawing.  These  can  be  taken  in  the  class  with  others 
who  are  in  this  and  the  Literary  departments. 
Then,  special  and  individual  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  object  drawing,  drawing  from  casts,  per- 
spective, landscape,  figure,  flower  and  fruit  painting, 
in  oil,  water  colors  and  pastel  ;  and  to  decorative 
painting  and  design. 

The  Art  Department  connected  with  the  College 
adds  much  to  the  needed  practical  side  of  education. 

Prof.  Thompson  of  the  Worcester  Technical 
School,  tells  us  that  ''A  boy  who  spends  two  hours 
a  week  in  drawing,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  work- 
ing at  the  bench,  learns  his  business  faster,  and 
becomes  more  skillful  in  it,  than  one  who  works  all 
the  time."  Again,  *^  It  is  calculated  that  the  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  every  machine  shop  would  be 
increased  thirty-three  per  cent,  if  every  journeyman 
could  read  any  common  working  drawing  and  work 
by  it." 

But  it  is  well  known  that  art  study,  besides  having 
tangible  value  in  its  relation  to  manufacture,  is 
designed  to  promote  improvement  in  taste.  The 
highest  and  best  purpose  of  any  attainment  is  that 
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which  ministers  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
wants  of  man. 

Painting  cannot  be  successfully  followed  by  one 
ignorant  of  such  truths  in  the  sciences  as  bear  directly 
upon  the  art.  Anatomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  etc.,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  private 
'studios  as  effectively  as  by  departments  having  these 
studies  in  charge,  and  these  studies  can  be  pursued 
by  students  of  painting  without  interfering  with  their 
hours  for  lessons. 

Landscape  study  from  nature  is  much  more  easily 
and  agreeably  accomplished  here  at  Albion  than  in 
the  large  cities,  as  the  College  buildings  are  located 
near  the  open  country,  and  many  beautiful  scenes 
are  found  along  the  Kalamazoo  river,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  studio.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  this  branch  during  the  Spring  and  Fall  terms. 

Students  or  pupils  outside  the  College,  may  enter 
at  any  time  during  the  year  by  making  special 
arrangements  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

METHOD  AND  SCOPE  OF  WORK. 

Fifteen  hours  per  week. 

Course  L  Beginning  with  outline  drawing  in  char- 
coal from  simple  objects. 

Course  IL  Drawing  in  charcoal  from  simple  casts, 
cubes,  spheres,  etc.,  with  instruction  in  perspective. 

Course  IIL  Outlining  and  shading  from  casts  of 
different  parts  of  the  human  figure,  and  perspective 
talks. 

Course  IV*  Drawing  from  still  life  and  simple 
casts,  in  charcoal. 

Course  V*     Head  and  figure  antique  cast  work. 

Course  VL  Full  length  antique  figure  work.  Slill 
life  color  work. 

Course  VIL  Antique  work.  Charcoal  work  from 
nature. 

Course  VIIL  Color  and  black  and  white  work 
from  nature. 
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Course  IX*  Color  work  from  nature,  and  black 
and  white  work  from  living  models. 

Course  X*     Color  work  from  living  models. 

Sketch  Class.  One  hour  per  week.  Free  to  stu- 
dents in  drawing  classes;  $i.oo  per  term  to  non- 
members. 

Art  History  Class.     One  hour  per  week,  free. 

Public  School  Drawing,  $2.00  per  course. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

This  department  of  the  School  of  Painting  was 
opened  a  few  years  ago.  The  interest  is  growing, 
and  much  pains  is  taken  to  provide  that  which  is 
beautiful  and  complete  in  this  art.  The  china  paint- 
ing is  fired  in  our  own  kiln. 

The  charges  for  instruction  in  the  School  of  Paint- 
ing— which  are  moderate — will  be  found  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

Full  work  demands  the  attendance  of  the  student 
sixteen  hours  a  week. 


THE 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 


Is  located  in  pleasant  and  well  equipped  rooms 
occupying  the  south  half  of  the  first  floor  in  the 
North  College  building. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  two-fold  : 

1.  It  gives  to  all  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  bus- 
iness pursuits  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  in 
the  most  practical  manner  possible. 

2.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  all  students  at 
their  option  to  take  some  work  in  the  Commercial 
or  Shorthand  courses  as  a  part  of  any  literary  course, 
and  receive  some  credit  for  the  same. 

Anyone  with  good  moral  character  and  sufficient 
ability  to  pursue  the  prescribed  studies  can  enter  at 
any  time  and  pursue  any  study  he  desires.  Our 
instruction  in  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  etc.,  is  largely  individual  and  so  may  be 
taken  up  with  profit  at  any  time. 

THIS  SCHOOL 

Has  as  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  courses 
of  instruction  as  any  Commercial  School  in  the 
land  ;  no  part  of  them  being  superfluous,  every  ele- 
ment being  essential  to  the  achievement  of  that  suc- 
cess to  which  every  ambitious  young  person  looks 
forward,  whatever  may  be  his  vocation. 

Our  courses  are  laid  out  with  the  idea  of  giving 
the  student  about  eight  or  nine  months  of  work.     By 


some  they  may  be  finished  in  less  time,  depending 
upon  the  ability,  previous  preparation,  experience 
and  application  of  the  student. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  business  education  is  one 
•of  the  requisites  of  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
who  intends  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  is 
a  stepping-stone  to  places  of  honor  in  the  business 
world.  If  a  young  person  does  not  intend  to  follow 
some  mercantile  pursuit,  the  practical  education 
obtained  at  Albion  in  our  Commercial  School  will 
prove  of  immense  value  to  him  anyway  ;  if  a  person 
follows  a  profession  or  a  trade,  he  needs  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  knowledge  of  business  affairs  along 
with  his  special  training.  A  business  education  is 
also  of  value  to  the  young  man  who  intends  to  fol- 
low farming  and  be  successful.  The  successful 
farmer  nowadays  conducts  his  farm  on  business 
principles,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  business  methods  and  accounts.  In  view  of 
this  we  have  prepared,  and  give  instruction  in,  the 
same  to  those  who  desire  it,  a  system  of  book-keeping 
especially  adapted  to  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts.  It 
•embraces  the  same  work  as  the  regular  business 
course  until  the  student  reaches  the  advanced  work, 
when  practice  and  forms  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  farming,  stock  growing  and  shipping  are 
introduced.  Students  in  this  work  may  pursue  the 
other  regular  advanced  work  also,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  branches  included  in  this  course  are: 
Book-keeping,  Spelling, 

Commercial  Law,  Business  Practice, 

Grammar,  Correspondence, 

Business  Arithmetic,       Civil  Government, 
Business  Writing,  Banking. 

Book-keeping  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  disci- 
plining the  mind  by  a  careful  study  of  its  principles, 
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becoming  a  most  attractive  study  and  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance,  thus  occupying  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  field  of  liberal  education.  There  are 
certain  underlying  principles  of  book-keeping  which 
must  be  understood  by  the  student  before  he  can 
become  a  proficient  book-keeper.  The  student  uses 
a  text-book  and  studies  the  theory  ;  he  is  shown  the 
elements  of  book-keeping  ;  is  taught  the  meaning  of 
debit  and  credit  and  given  a  clear  and  exhaustive 
explanation  of  same  by  talks,  blackboard  illustra- 
tions, and  individual  instruction.  After  he  has 
become  familiar  with  the  theory  he  is  given  work  in 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE, 

which  illustrates  the  principles  of  actual  business 
and  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  theory  work.  He  has  no 
text-book  in  this  work,  but  conducts  the  affairs  of  a 
business  on  his  own  account,  directed  by  a  program 
or  schedule  of  business  operations.  The  actual  per- 
formance of  the  business  transactions  or  operations 
will  leave  on  the  student's  mind  a  more  lasting- 
impression  than  merely  studying  about  them  or  see- 
ing them  illustrated  as  they  are  in  the  text-book. 

A  scheme  has  been  completed  by  which  our 
students  in  this  department  have  been  brought  into 
trade  and  correspondence  through  the  mails  with 
students  in  some  of  the  best  business  schools  in  this 
and  other  states.  This  scheme  works  admirably. 
It  fascinates  the  student  from  the  beginning,  holds 
his  closest  attention,  and  calls  out  his  best  efforts. 
It  teaches  him  the  customs,  forms,  correspondence, 
and  practice  of  business  as  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way.  Ail  buying  and  selling  is  done  upon  the  markets, 
a  daily  report  of  which  is  on  file  where  all  can  consult 
it.  Every  business  form,  such  as  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  invoices,  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  account 
sales,  statements,  etc.,  and  every  variety  of  business 
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letters  are  called  into  use,  and  receive  the  same 
prompt  and  careful  attention  that  is  required  in 
actual  business. 

This  plan  insures  a  thorough  drill  in  office  work 
to  a  student  who  completes  the  course,  as  it  is  nec- 
essary that  each  school  be  provided  with 

BANKING,    COMMISSION,    TRANSPORTATION    AND 
WHOLESALING* 

facilities.  In  this  department  he  is  given  work  to 
do  and  is  advanced  from  time  to  time  until  he  has 
filled  the  various  positions  in  each.  The  subordinate 
positions  vacated  by  him  as  he  is  advanced  are 
recruited  from  the  theory  class.  To  carry  on  this 
work  successfully  we  have  our  office  department 
provided  with  large  office  books,  necessary  blanks, 
letter  press,  etc.  The  work  in  the  various  offices 
the  student  finds  exceedingly  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  him.  The  responsible  positions  in  which  he 
is  placed  from  time  to  time  in  each,  teach  him  the 
many  responsibilities  falling  upon  those  who  are 
engaged  in  such  positigns  in  real  business  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  accounts,  forms  of  various  business 
and  legal  papers,  office  methods,  the  different  kinds 
of  business  transactions  and  the  laws  governing  the 
same,  which  he  obtains  in  such  training,  prepares 
him  to  accept  situations  when  offered,  which  will 
ultimately  lead  him  to  positions  of  honor,  influence, 
and  profit  in  business  circles.  The  aim  and  result 
of  such  work  is  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  what 
is  expected  of  young  men  who  intend  to  follow  a 
business  career,  and  that  to  be  successful  in  any 
vocation  a  close  attention  to  all  details  of  the  same 
is  absolutely  necessary, 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES. 

Business  Atithmetic* — Much  prominence  is  given 
to  this  subject  in    our  course,  and  aside    from  the 
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regular  text-book  work  we  endeavor  to  make  the 
student  proficient  in  this  direction  by  means  of  class 
drills  in  rapid  calculations  and  short  methods. 

Commercial  Law* — Instruction  in  this  subject  is  by- 
means  of  lectures  on  the  various  subjects  and  thor- 
ough class  work,  in  which  a  most  excellent  text- 
book is  used.  The  subjects  to  which  especial 
attention  is  given  are  Contracts,  Negotiable  Paper, 
Agency,  Partnership,  Shipping,  Insurance,  Liens, 
Real  Estate  Conveyance,  etc.  The  laws  in  regard 
to  these  subjects  are  of  such  importance  that  he 
should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  them. 

Grammar  and  Correspondence* — The  student  is 
instructed  and  drilled  in  the  form  and  composition 
of  all  kinds  of  business  letters. 

Civil  Government* — It  is  important  that  the  student 
receive  thorough  instruction  in  this  branch  in  order 
to  be  able  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Business  Writing* — We  teach  a  plain,  bold,  rapid 
business  hand,  such  as  is  called  for  in  correspond- 
ence and  book-keeping  work.  We  aim  at  neatness, 
legibility  and  rapidity,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
superfluous  lines  and  flourishes.  We  are  also  pre- 
pared to  accommodate  any  one  desiring  to  do  work 
in  ornamental  penmanship. 

Spelling:* — In  teaching  spelling  we  use  a  series  of 
lessons  forming  a  complete  collection  of  difficult 
common  words,  with  definitions,  pronunciations,  and 
rules  concerning  capitals. 

SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT* 

The  demand  by  business  concerns,  literary  men, 
corporations,  etc.,  for  young  men  and  women  to  act 
as  stenographers  and  typewriters  is  constantly 
increasing.  Ft  is  carefully  estimated  that  scarcely 
one-twentieth  of  the  business  concerns  that  could 
use  stenographers  with  profit  are  at  present  employ- 
ing   them.     But    in  time    all  will  use    them.     As  a 
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vocation  for  women  there  is  none  more  remunerative 
or  respectable. 

There  are  many  small  business  houses  whose  cor- 
respondence is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  a  person  who  can  do  only  stenography  and 
typewriting  ;  but  they  will,  and  do,  employ  some 
one  who  can  act  as  stenographer  and  make  himself 
useful  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  as  assistant 
in  book-keeping,  filling  out  business  papers  or  doing 
.other  office  work. 

Four-fifths  of  the  persons  who  apply  to  us  for 
stenographers  and  typewriters  desire  some  one  who 
is  a  good  plain  writer  and  can  assist  as  book-keeper 
and  in  other  office  work.  Hence  it  is  greatly  to 
one's  advantage  to  pursue  the  study  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  in  a  school  where  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  book-keeping,  business  forms,  penmanship 
and  office  methods  may  be  received  at  the  same 
time.  Business  men  and  others  desiring  the  services 
of  stenographers  dema/id  that  they  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  English  branches.  We  have  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  giving  thorough  instruction,  to 
those  who  need  it,  in  all  of  these  branches  without 
extra  charge  to  the  student,  while  he  is  pursuing  the 
work  in  the  Shorthand  Course. 

Shorthand   is   Useful 

To  ministers,  to  lawyers  in  making  memoranda  of 
legal  points  and  testimony  of  witnesses.  To  all 
classes  of  students,  in  taking  full  notes  of  their  school 
lectures,  and  by  helping  to  pay  their  college  ex- 
penses. 

The  full  Shorthand  course  includes  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Grammar,  Correspondence  and  Spell- 
ing. 

WHAT  SYSTEM? 

There  are  many  systems  clamoring  for  recogni- 
tion, but  very    few   worthy    of    consideration.     Our 
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investigation  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Graham  Shorthand  is  the  best  system  in  use  to-day. 
The  main  reasons  leading  to  its  selection  are  briefly 
given,  and  the  student  will  do  well  to  ponder  upon 
them  and  accept  them  as  conclusive: 

1.  It  is  the  oldest  system  so  far  as  any  consider- 
able use  is  concerned. 

2.  It  is  in  more  general  use  than  any  other  sys- 
tem. 

3.  Of  the  34  official  stenographers  in  Michigaa, 
31  are  Graham  writers,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
the  official  stenographers  of  the  country  write  this 
system. 

These  facts  to  the  young  stenographer  should  not 
be  overlooked,  not  alone  that  it  indicates  the  value 
of  the  system  as  being  the  choice  of  so  many  intelli- 
gent persons,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  entrance 
into  position  is  frequently  facilitated  because  of  being 
a  writer  of  the  same  system  as  his  predecessor  ;  be- 
sides, there  is  a  prejudice  among  business  men  who 
employ  stenographers  against  any  system  that  is  not 
considered  a  standard.  Graham  shorthand  is  one  of 
the  systems  most  easily  learned.  Its  principles  once 
mastered ,  their  application  is  plain.  It  is  not  a  system 
of  abbreviations  for  memorizing.  A  new  word  be- 
fore unheard  of  is  as  easily  written  as  an  old  one, 
while  the  mental  strain  is  much  less. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  entirely 
individual,  thus  affording  the  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  progress  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  The  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course  varies  from  six  to  nine 
months  according  to  the  ability  and  application  of 
the  student. 

SPEED  CLASS^ 

Our  classification  is  such  that  persons  who  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  Shorthand  through  self- 
study,  or  who  are  writers  of  kindred  systems  can  be 
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placed  in  such  classes  as  will  meet  their  needs  and 
insure  their  advancement.  We  will  admit  into  our 
Speed  Class  students  of  Pitman,  Munson,  Longley, 
Haven,  and  other  varieties  of  Shorthand  and  give 
them  valuable  aid  without  requiring  them  to  change 
their  style  of  writing. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Special  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  stu- 
dents in  this  work.  A  certain  amount  of  work  is 
assigned  to  do  on  the  typewriter,  and  when  done  is 
carefully  inspected  by  the  teacher,  and  if  incorrect 
the  student  is  required  to  perform  it  again.  The 
teacher  in  charge  will  give  personal  attention  to  stu- 
dents every  day,  requiring  a  certain  amount  to  be 
written  on  the  machine  from  dictation,  thereby 
requiring  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  student  in 
his  work  with  the  machine,  which  will  certainly 
make  him  more  expert  in  the  use  of  the  same.  The 
instructor  is  an  expert  typewriter,  understanding 
thoroughly  the  different  methods  of  fingering  for 
gaining  speed  in  practicing,  the  different  parts  of 
the  machine,  the  proper  use  and  care  of  it,  etc.,  in 
all  of  which  the  student  will  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed. We  use  only  standard  machines  in  our 
school,  the  Remington  and  Smith-Premier  having 
the  preference. 

The  work  in  Grammar,  Correspondence  and  Spell- 
ing is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  regular  Commer- 
cial Course. 

DIPLOMA  AND  POSITIONS. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed 
Business  or  Shorthand  course,  the  student  is  granted 
a  diploma.  We  do  not  guarantee  positions  to  our 
graduates — no  honorable  school  will  do  this — but  we 
always  take   pleasure  in  recommending  or  aiding  a 


worthy  student,  who  is  well  qualified,  in  every  effort 
to  secure  a  situation.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  amanuenses  and  book-keepers  who  are  willing  to 
work,  and  one  who  thoroughly  prepares  himself  is 
almost  sure  of  obtaining  profitable  employment. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  many  calls 
from  business  and  professional  men  for  students  to 
do  stenography  and  book-keeping  and  other  office 
work. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

This  school  being  one  of  the  departments  of 
Albion  College,  it  possesses  several  advantages  not 
found  elsewhere.  The  students  all  meet  together 
once  each  day  for  chapel  exercises.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  attending  the  college  literary  soci- 
eties are  inestimable.  Some  of  the  best  musicians 
and  most  eminent  lecturers  may  be  heard  here  each 
term.  The  college  library,  containing  over  thirteen 
thoiisaiid  volumes,  may  be  used  by  all  students. 
A  fully  equipped  gymnasium,  open  and  free  to  all 
students.  Students  taking  a  full  course  may  pursue 
any  study  in  the  Literary  department  free  of  charge. 

For  rates  of  tuition  see  table  of  expenses. 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

The  books  and  stationery  required  for  the  Com- 
mercial course  will  cost  about  $\o  or  $15.  For  the 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  about  $3  to  ^4.  The 
Penmanship  Course  will  require  only  a  few  quires  of 
good  paper,  pens  and  ink,  that  will  cost  but  a  small 
sum. 

We  request  all  persons  who  contemplate  entering 
a  school  of  this  kind  to  call  on  us,  inspect  the  work- 
ings of  the  school,  or  write  us  before  entering  any 
similar  institution. 

For  any  further  information  or  special  catalogue 
concerning  the  Commercial  School,  address  the 
Principal,  G.  S.  Kimball,  Albion,  Mich. 
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TUITION  FREE— In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in 
the  Preparatory  School. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  charges  made  in  the  several 
departments.. 

College^ 

INCIDENTALS. 

For  the  term $  7  00 

OTHER  CHARGES 

Matriculation  fee,  paid  but  once,  for  the  whole  course. .  .$  5  oo 

Tuition Free 

Graduation  fee 5  00 

Commencement  expenses  for  each  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation       5  GO 

For  Master's  Degree  examinations  and  diplomas 10  00 

Students  in  Chemistry  deposit  at  the  opening  of  the  term, 

to  cover  cost  of  material  used 5  od 

Students  in  Laboratory  Course  in  Biology  deposit 3  o^ 

If  balance  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  the  term,  it  is 
refunded. 

Sub-Colleg'iate  Department* 

INCIDENTALS. 

For  the  term $  7  00 

TUITION,   ETC. 

Instruction Free 

Matriculation  fee,  if  College  studies  are  taken,  paid  but 

once $  5  00 

Normal  Course* 

Tuition,  for  the  course,  if  paid  in  advance $  6  00 

If  paid  by  the  term  as  work  is  taken — for  whole  course..     8  00 

Conservatory  of  Music* 
Piano* 

45    MINUTE    LESSONS. 

Tuition  given  below  includes  incidental  fees. 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week — per  term $23  50 

Private  lessons,  once  a  week — per  term 11   75 

In  class  of  two,  twice  a  week — per  term 16  75 
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Voice^ 

30   MINUTE    LESSONS. 

Private  lessons,  twice  per  week $16  co 

Private  lessons,  once  per  week 8  00 

Organ. 

Private  lessons,  twice  each  week — per  term $23  50 

Private  lessons,  once  each  week — per  term 11   75 

Violin,  Cellot  and  Viola. 

30    MINUTE    LESSONS. 

Private  lessons,  twice  per  week $16  00 

Private  lessons,  once  per  week .  _     8  od 

Guitar  and  Mandolin. 

45    MINUTE    LESSONS. 

One  lesson   per  week $  7  00 

Two  lessons  per  week 14  00 

Harmony  and   Counter-point. 

ONE    HOUR    LESSONS. 

Two  lessons  per  week ^  6  00 

Orchestra  and  Band. 

Instruction Free 

Use  of  piano,  per  term,  per  hour $  2  00 

Use  of  pipe-organ,  per  term,  per  hour 7  50 

Graduating  diploma 3  00 

Commencement  expenses  to  each  candidate  for  gradua- 
tion      3  00 

When  literary  studies  are  taken  in  connection  with  music 

an  additional  fee  is  charged  of 3  50 

School  of  Painting* 

INCIDENTALS. 

Per  term $  3  50 

TUITION. 

In  oil  painting,  water  color,  India  Ink,  etc $20  00 

Single  lessons  with  no  incidentals ;• 60 

China  painting  and  other  decorative  work,  single  lessons        60 
If  literary  studies  are  taken,  an  additional  incidental  fee  of     3  50 

Graduating  diploma 3  00 

Graduating  expenses,  to  each  candidate  for  graduation..      3  00 

Commercial  Department^  Business  Coarse. 

INCIDENTALS. 

On  regular  course — per  term ;^  2  00 

For  shorthand  and  typewriting — per  term i  00 
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TUITION. 

In  general  course,  first  term $20  00 

In  general  course,  second  term 17  50 

In  general  course,  third  term *. 12  50 

Besides  the  regular  courses  there  will  be  classes  to 
accommodate  those  from  other  departments  who  wish 
to  take  special  work,  as  follows: 

INCIDENTALS. 

Per  term  for  each  of  the  following  studies $       50 

TUITION. 

Book-keeping,  per  term,  five  hours  a  week..    $  6  00 

Book-keeping,  per  term,  three  hours  a  week 5  00 

Penmanship,  per  term,  five  hours  a  week 4  00 

Penmanship,  per  term,  three  hours  a  week 3  00 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  five  hours  a  week 4  00 

Commercial  Law,  three  hours  a  week 4  00 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 

INCIDENTALS. 

For  the  term $  i  00 

TUITION. 

Instruction,  per  term S15  00 

Typewriting  alone,  per  term 5  00 

Supplemental  to  full  course   for  those  who  desire  to  do 

this  work 10  00 

GRADUATION. 

Students  in  Commercial  department  are  charged  at  gradu- 
ation for  diploma $  3  00 

Comrnencement  expenses i  00 

Gymnasium— ^Instruction    and  Trainingf. 

Students  taking  work  in  the  class Free 

Persons  not  students — in  class — per  term. $  5  00 

Private  lessons — per  hour , i   50 

General  Statements* 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in 
literary  studies,  tuition  only  being  required  for  instruction  -in 
music,  painting  or  commercial  studies. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  the  charges  for  instruction  in 
music  depend  on  the  amount  of  instruction  received.  The 
schedule  of  prices  ranges  all  the  way  from  $4  to  $20  or  $30  a 
term.     It  is  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
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No  part  of  incidentals  or  tuition  in  any  department  is  re- 
funded when  student  leaves  before  the  end  of  the  term,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Payment  of  incidentals  entitles  the  student  to  tne  use  of 
the  Gymnasium  and  instruction  in  gymnastics,  use  of  bath,  etc., 
without  additional  charge. 


The  following  points  are  worth  noting  : 

1.  Some  students  find  opportunities  for  manual 
labor  by  which  they  defray  expenses  of  board  in 
part  or  in  full. 

2.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  students  to 
board  themselves,  in  which  case  the  living  expenses 
are  reduced  to  one  dollar  a  week,  or  less. 

3.  Very  largely  students  form  boarding  clubs  in 
connection  with  which  the  cost  is  about  two  dollars 
a  week.  These  clubs  are  managed  on  a  principle  to 
secure  excellent  board  at  something  below  usual 
rates. 

4.  Board  costs  in  private  families  usually  about 
two  do-Uars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  in  some  places 
less  than  this.  Rooms  are  provided  at  50  or  75 
cents  a  week. 

There  is  an  incidental  fee  of  seven  dollars  a  term. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  either  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  money  to  be  paid  as  personal 
expenses  is  a  comparatively  small  sum.  The  cost 
of  books  will  vary,  depending  on  the  studies  pursued, 
but  a  Co-operative  Association  exists  in  the  institu- 
tion through  which  books  can  be  purchased  at  a 
considerably  reduced  rate. 

Students  who  are  economical  and  who  exert  them- 
selves to  find  employment  during  the  school  year  or 
in  vacation  can,  in  almost  every  case,  defray  their 
expenses  from  their  earnings  ;  statistics  have  been 
gathered  from  the  different  pupils  showing  that  a 
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very  large  number  are  paying  their  way  mostly  by 
personal  work.  Industry,  tact  and  push  will  provide 
the  means  to  carry  any  one  through  college.  He 
who  resolves  to  get  a  college  education  can  do  so  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty,  except  poor  health. 


GYMNASTIC  TRAINING. 


A  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students  was 
completed  in  1892.  A  description  of  the  building 
appears  elsewhere.  It  is  heated  with  steam,  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  supplied  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances. 

The  gymnastic  training  and  work  of  the  young 
men  is  under  the  direction  of  two  of  the  professors 
who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  methods  that 
should  be  employed.  Associated  with  them  are 
committees  on  whom  is  devolved  considerable  direct 
and  practical  responsibility.  The  work  is  systemat- 
ized both  as  to  time  and  character  of  exercises 
engaged  in.  The  object  of  the  Gymnasium  is  to 
supply  the  means  of  physical  culture  and  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  student  while  in  college,  so 
that  more  mental  work  can  be  done  during  his  stay 
in  the  institution.  It  is  believed  that  gymnastic 
training  can  be  so  wisely  prosecuted  that  the 
strength  of  the  physical  manhood  may  grow  with  as 
much  certainty  and  regularity  as  the  intellect  devel- 
ops under  systematic  and  vigorous  study.  Every 
person  leading  a  sedentary  life — whose  occupation 
does  not  call  for  bodily  activity — will  find  great 
value  in  such  exercises  as  are  practiced  in  a  well- 
ordered  gymnasium. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  term  gymnastics  and 
athletics  are  not  synonymous.  The  latter  is  often 
carried  to  an    extreme    that    is    decidedly  harmful. 
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We  fully  endorse  the  action  of  the  college  section 
of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,  (a) 
"That  an  earnest  effort  be  made  by  all  friends  of 
athlectics  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  athletic 
contests,  (b)  That  we  urge  that  the  rules  of  foot 
ball  be  so  modified  as  to  guard  against  brutality  and 
to  minimize  the  danger."  We  are  sure  that  out- 
door sports  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  promote 
health  and  avoid  immoral  tendencies  while  they 
contribute  to  college  spirit. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  against  what  is 
popularly  called  athletics  are  not  incident  to  a  well- 
ordered  gymnasium.  The  purpose  here  is  to  secure 
physical  culture  on  the  part  of  the  entire  company 
of  students,  strengthening  the  bodily  forces  of  such 
as  are  in  health,  and  correctmg  deformities  and 
physical  weakness  of  others.  Gladstone  afifirms 
that  the  most  essential  need  of  the  age  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  body.  During  college  days,  while 
the  mind  and  nervous  system  are  being  taxed,  the 
physical  being  should  receive  constant  care,  both  to 
meet  the  strain  incident  to  earnest  college  life  and 
to  fit  for  the  labors  of  coming  years. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  the  college  to  physical 
culture  among  yonng  women.  The  results  have  been 
very  gratifying:  Here,  as  elsewhere,  most  satisfac- 
tory results  have  followed  the  faithfuj  practice  of 
prescribed  exercises  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine,  round  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  weak 
lungs,  and  many  other  defects  and  infirmities. 

The  work  among  the  young  ladies  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  competent  lady  who  gives  her 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  her  position.  Regular 
class  work  is  given  three  days  in  the  week,  Swed- 
ish Educational  Gymnastics  extend  throughout  the 
first  year.  Apparatus  is  added  after  the  first  term. 
Special  developing  exercises  are  prescribed  as  are 
also  exercises  for  individual  bodily  deformity. 
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The  second  year  Delsarte  Physical  Culture  is 
taken  up  with  primary  instruction  in  Delsarte  Phil- 
osophy. Careful  voice  training  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  daily  instruction  through  the  entire  course. 
Strength  and  clearness  with  sweetness  of  tone  are 
the  qualities  sought. 


GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 


CLOSING  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  All  students  must  be  present  at  examinations 
and  the  closing  recitations  of  the  term,  or  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  the  work  pursued. 

2.  Students  absenting  themselves  from  the  clos- 
ing or  examination  work  will  not,  unless  such  absence 
was  caused  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  condi- 
tions, be  allowed  to  take  the  omitted  examinations 
until  they  occur  in  regular  order  with  the  next  class. 

3.  All  conditions  must  be  removed  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  examination,  or  else  the  stu- 
dent will  be  marked  ''Not  Passed,"  thus  requiring 
that  the  work  be  taken  over  again  in  class. 

4.  Work  marked  incomplete  must  be  completed 
within  a  year  if  credit  is  to  be  allowed. 

5.  No  credit  will  be  granted  students  for  work 
on  which  they  are  marked  Not  Passed,  until  they 
have  satisfactorily  pursued  the  same  again  in  some 
regular  class. 

ATTENDANCE. 

I.  Persons  coming  to  Albion  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  any  department  of  the  college  are  subject 
to  its  government  from  the  time  of  their  arrival;  and 
whenever  a  student  has  entered  college  he  is  under 
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its  jurisdiction  until  his  connection  is  formally  closed 
by  graduation  or  otherwise. 

2.  Students  who  are  not  in  their  places  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  if  minors,  must  present  written 
excuses  from  their  parents  or  guardians  for  their 
delay  ;  and  if  not  minors  must  give  a  satisfactory 
excuse  for  such  delay. 

3.  Uninterrupted  attendance  upon  college  duties 
during  term  time  is  required.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances visiting  home  or  friends  is  discourarged. 

4.  No  student  is  permitted  to  leave  town  without 
the  President's  permission. 

5.  All  delinquencies,  such  as  tardiness,  deficiency, 
offenses  against  good  order  in  the  recitation  rooms, 
are  dealt  with  by  the  professors  of  the  departments. 
Flagrant  cases  are  reported  to  the  President  or 
Faculty. 

6.  Students  who  at  the  close  of  the  term  do  notex- 
pect  to  or  do  not  desire  to  remain  the  following  term 
Tfiiist  apply  for  leave  of  absence  or  honorable  dismission 
from  the  institution.  Unless  dismissed  or  excused 
they  are  subject  to  the  regulations  and  government 
of  the  college.  Unexczised  absence  zvorks  forfeiture  of 
privileges  heretofore  gained  by  enrollment  of  matric- 
ulation. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

We  do  not  print  a  code  of  rules  in  the  Year  Book. 
This  publication  is  for  the  purpose  of  information 
on  the  educational  aims,  appliances  and  methods  of 
the  institution.  Indeed,  the  great  body  of  college 
law  must  be  unwritten.  It  need  not  and  cannot  be 
put  on  the  printed  page.  As  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  different  forms  of  vice,  there  need  be  no  formal 
statement,  as  no  reputable  college  would  allow 
known  immorality. 

The  institution  expects  manliness  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men,  and  refined,  lady-like  deportment  on 
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the  part  of  the  young  women.  While  the  special 
aim  of  each  student  is  the  acquisition  of  scholarship 
and  the  fullest  culture  of  the  mental  powers,  that 
education  is  incomplete  in  which  character  receives 
less  attention  than  the  intellectual  faculties.  But 
with  high  moral  aims  there  should  be  that  which  is 
becoming  and  refined  in  social  life.  The  relations 
of  the  young  men  and  young  women  are  expected 
to  be  elevating,  and  no  condition  affords  better 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  social  amenities  than 
the  daily  commingling  of  young  people  in  the  midst 
of  an  atmosphere  of  learning  and  progressive  schol- 
arship. Students  upon  entering  the  institution  soon 
come  to  understand  what  is  the  real  standard  of 
moral  and  social  life,  and  the  principles  to  be  ob- 
served and  cherished  in  order  to  secure  the  largest 
measure  of  good.  Irregularities  which  betoken  a 
coarse  nature  work  a  forfeiture  of  college  privileges. 
The  Faculty  may  terminate  the  connection  of  any 
student  with  the  institution  whenever  it  is  apparent 
that  his  presence  is  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
the  pursuit  of  scholarship.  Indeed,  noble  character 
— including  the  mental  and  moral — should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  college  life.  There  are  certain  pruden- 
tial requirements  relating  to  rooming,  boarding, 
hours  of  study,  etc.,  which  all  students  come  readily 
to  understand. 

CHAPEL  SERVICE. 

On  each  school  day  at  9  a.  m.  religious  services 
are  held  in  the  College  Chapel,  which  all  students 
are  required  to  attend.  Disregard  of  this  regulation 
works  forfeiture  of  membership  in  the  institution. 
Aside  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
devotional  services,  the  students  have  an  opportun- 
ity each  day  to  meet  the  President  and  Faculty  for 
guidance  in  their  work.  The  unity  of  movement 
and  the  largest  efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  their 


studies  can  not  be  secured  without  the  daily  conven- 
ing of  all  the  students. 

CHURCH  ATTENDANCE. 

On  Sunday  morning  students  are  required  to 
attend  public  worship  at  such  church  as  they  or  their 
parents  or  guardians  may  select,  and  each  student  is 
expected 'to  be  uniform  in  his  attendance  at  the 
church  of  his  choice.  Attendance  upon  the  follow- 
ing is  optional  :  On  Thursday  evening  is  held  the 
general  weekly  prayer  meeting,  which,  though  a  vol- 
untary service,  is  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents. 


SOCIETIES. 


No  literary  or  other  society  can  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  unless  by  permission  granted 
after  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  examination, 
and  shall  have  received  their  approval.  Whenever 
the  workings  of  any  society  shall  be  deemed  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  such  society 
will  be  dissolved. 

The  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  socie- 
ties will  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Faculty;  and 
all  meetings,  whether  of  regular  societies  or  of  any 
other  body  of  students,  shall  be  open  for  the  atten- 
dance of  any  member  of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

No  society  in  the  college  may  invite  any  lecturer 
to  address  them  in  public  until  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed lecturer  shall  have  been  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  shall  have  given  permission  to  extend 
the  invitation, 
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There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
college,  the  Erosophian  Society  and  the  Eclectic 
and  Atheniaedes  Society.  These  organizations  are 
expected  to  do  work  up  to  the  grade  of  college  cul- 
ture—  essays,  orations,  debates,  literary  criticism,, 
etc.  All  the  students  in  the  preparatory  school 
have  weekly  rhetorical  work,  either  in  classes  or 
special  associations  organized  for  the  same. 

There  is  among  the  young  women  a  literary  organ- 
ization called  the  Ladies'  Library  Association,  which 
carries  forward  its  work  by  the  employment  of  emi- 
nent lecturers,  the  profits  accruing  being  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

There  is  an  association  which  publishes  a  paper 
issued  once  a  week.  There  is  also  a  literary  monthly 
published  in  the  institution. 

The  literary  societies  have  fitted  up  elegant  apart- 
ments in  which  to  hold  their  weekly  meetings. 

ASSOCIATIONS   FOR   THE   STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE  AND  FOR  DOING  RELIGIOUS 

WORK. 

There  are  three  distinct  organizations  of  this  class 
in  the  college.  No  institution  of  learning  can  meet 
all  the  proper.demands  of  the  age  in  the  sphere  which 
it  occupies  without  taking  up  some  definite  lines  of 
religious  effort.  And  surely  in  connection  with 
general  provisions  for  mental  culture  and  educa- 
tional improvement,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  that  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  thought  and  the  most  potent  agency 
of  progress,  namely  the  Bible,  should  receive  very 
special  attention.  In  college  the  Book  of  books 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Y.  M.  C.  A* 

I.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  association  was 
organized  several  years  ago  and  is  having  a  vigorous 
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life.  It  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  all  young 
men  in  the  college  to  secure  Christian  growth  and 
to  do  personal  religious  work. 

II.  As  on  organization  it  expends  its  energies 
along  several  lines,  two  of  the  most  important  being 
those  of  Bible  study  and  Missions.  For  the  year 
1896-97  there  were  seven  courses  of  Bible  study 
offered,  each  of  which  was  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  student  leader.  About  fifty  young  men 
of  the  college  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  studying  the  Word  of  God  offered  by  these 
classes,  and  as  a  result  not  only  has  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  been  secured  but  a  deeper  spirit- 
uality is  apparent  in  the  student  body.  The 
association  endeavors  to  send  each  year  two  or  three 
men  to  the  Lake  Geneva  Summer  School  for  special 
training  in  the  various  departments  of  Christian 
work. 

III.  Interest  in  Christian  Missions  is  advanced  by 
practical  methods.  The  young  men  of  the  college 
support  a  student  in  the  Theological  School  in 
Tokio,  Japan. 

IV.  A  progressive  course  in  the  study  of  mission- 
ary problems  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this  depart- 
ment. Excellent  courses  in  the  History,  and 
Methods  of  Missons,  and  in  Missionary  Biography 
have  been  pursued  by  a  large  class,  composed  en- 
tirely of  students.  There  is  also  a  Student  Volunteer 
Band,  consisting  of  students  who  propose  to  enter 
the  foreign  field.  This  year  eight  students  have 
been  received  into  the  band. 

V.  Besides  the  special  department  work  the  asso- 
ciation holds  devotional  services  Sunday  afternoons 
at  the  association  rooms. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one 
of  the  prominent  agencies  of  Christian  work  in  Al- 
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tion  College.  Meetings  (gospel)  are  held  each 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  are  very  helpful  and  in- 
teresting, and  once  a  month  a  union  missionary 
meeting  is  held  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  are  six 
classes  taking  up  Psalms,  Gospel  of  John,  Acts, 
Romans,  and  Personal  Work,  and  all  are  under  the 
leadership  of  those  who  have  received  training  at 
Lake  Geneva  or  Northfield.  The  coming  year  there 
will  be  at  least  nine- classes  organized,  open  to  all 
young  women. 

The  social  department  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  important  in  the  work.  New  students  are 
always  greeted  by  a  committee  and  assisted  in  any 
way  necessary.  Receptions  are  held  at  the  opening 
of  each  term,  The  association  aims  to  be  i?iter-dt- 
nominational  and  to  make  a  Christian  home  for  every 
young  woman  who  enters  our  college. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 


One  of  the  great  items  of  expense  to  a  college 
student  is  books.  He  must  read  much  and  read 
thoroughly.  In  order  to  do  this  well  he  must  not 
depend  upon  borrowed  books,  but  must  have  books 
of  his  own  to  which  he  may  refer  frequently. 

The  Albion  College  Co-operative  Association  was 
organized  December,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing text-books  and  all  other  books  to  the  stu- 
dents. Faculty  and  alumni  at  reduced  rates. 

From  the  first  the  association  has  had  phenomenal 
success.  It  has  reduced  the  price  of  books  from  10 
to  40  per  cent.;  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  put 
upon  a  firm  paying  basis,  as  it  has  the  hearty  support 
of  the  student  body.  During  the  short  time  it 
has  been  doing  business  it  has  sold  nearly  ^15,000 
worth  of  books,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  directly 
to  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty. 
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There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  form  libraries  of  standard  books,  and 
thus  their  work  in  the  class  room  is  greatly  facili- 
tated. Any  book  may  be  procured  through  the 
association  whether  it  is  kept  in  stock  or  not. 

We  have  at  present  298  members.  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  any  student  or  former 
student  is  entitled  to  life  membership,  with  all  the 
privileges  attaching  thereunto  together  with  an  addi- 
tional  discount  upon  all  books  purchased. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION. 


Debtee  of  A*  M* 

Dodds,  Frank  Edward. 

Degree  of  A*  B. 

Allen,  Alta  Mae  Bruce,  Bessie  Wood 

Dunning,  Phoena  Mason  Ludlow,  Ruth  Alberta 
Miner,  Frank  Newton  Roudenbush,  Frank  I. 
Simmons,  John  Ulysses  Steward,  Olin  Elmer  * 
Tuttle,  Frances  Margaret  Whitney,  Herbert  C. 

Degree  of  Ph.  B. 

Austin,  Mary  Hartley  Bacon,  Charles  Fred 

Bradley,  Franklin  F.  Cannon,  Claud  George 

Caster,  Florence  Estella  DeCamp,  Lester  Otis 

Janes,  Frank  C.  Joy,  Alice  Clarissa 

McCormick,  Jennie  P.  Pratt,  Mary  Belle 

Degree  of  B*  S* 

Folks,  Ralph  Howe,  Harry  Lee 

Jordan,  Grace  Darling         Niles,  William  Alanson 
Ferine,  Fred  Agens  Severance,   Morris  Ripley 

Degree  of  B»  L» 

Dickie,  Ada  Hagadorn,  Grace  Rowe 

Mays,  Cora  Adelle  Stelle,  Edgar  Alfred 

Thoms,  Harry  Westlake 
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Conservatory  of  Music — Diploma* 
Piano* 

Smith,  Josephine  Copp 
Painting* 
Adams,  Nellie  M.  Annis,  Minnie  F. 

School  of  Business* 
General  Course* 

Anderson,  Oscar  A.  Bliss,  Herbert  Guy- 

Cunningham,  Henry  R.       Edris,  Harry  Alvin 
Emery,  Elmer  Kinyon        Murdock,  Charles  Ira 
Rowling,  William  C  Snyder,  Horace  Walter 

Tisdel,  Homer  A. 

Shorthand  Course* 

Anderson,  Hjalmar  G.  Ball,  Rosa 

Baldwin,  Ella  D.  Bliss,  Isabelle 

Campbell,  Maude  Louise  Hulbert,  Bernice  Era! 

Jacobs,  Leon  Peck,  Cecil  Clay 

Taylor,  Minnie  Walkinshaw,  Eva  M. 

Candidates  for  State  Teachers^  Certificates* 

Allen,  Alta  Mae  Austin,  Mary  Hartley 

Bacon,  Charles  Fred  Bradley,  Franklin  F. 

Caster,  Florence  Estelle  Clemo,  Thomas  Watson 

Decamp,  Lester  Otis  Hagadorn,  Grace  Rowe 

Howe,  Harry  Lee  Janes,  Frank  C. 

Ludlow,  Ruth  Alberta  Mays.  Cora  Adelle 

Severance,  Morris  Ripley  Pratt,  Mary  Belle 

Thoms,  Harry  Westlake  Steele,  Edgar  Alfred 

Tuttle,  Frances  Margaret  Toner,  Bessie  L. 
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Students    Studying:    in    Absentia     for    the    Master^s 
Degree* 

Anderson,  Esther  Kulp Grand  Rapids 

Bailey,  Mary  Taylor Hillsdale 

Cannon,   Mabel  Janet Deerfield 

Dodds,  Frank  E Fairfield 

Elder,  Fannie Kalamazoo 

Fiske,  Clarence  Adelbert..  ..  ..Chicago,  111. 

Garfield,   Mary  Harwood Albion 

Hamilton,  Amanda. Marine  City 

Hipp,  Henry  G Nashville,  Tenn. 

Klopsch,  Emil  G Michigan   City,    Ind. 

Lee,  David  Russell Robinson 

Mays,  Vernon  G New  Baltimore 

Pierce,  Dollie  G Fenton 

Simmons,  Edna  M Marshall 

Welch,    Mary  D Mishawakee,  Ind. 

Weyant,  Fred  N Tigris 

Williams,  Arthur  S Lawton 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Seniors* 

Name.  Course.  Residence. 

Allen,  Alta  Mae CI Albion 

Austin,   Mary  Hartley L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Bacon,  Charles  Fred L.  Sc . .  Albion 

Banks,  Walter  Grant CI Albion 

Bradley,   Franklin  F L.  Sc  . .  Grass  Lake 

Bruce,  Bessie  Wood 'CI ....  Albion 

Cannon,  Claude  George L.  Sc  . .  Vicksburg 

Caster,  Florence  Estella . .  . .  L.  Sc  . .  Milford 

DeCamp,  Lester  Otis L.  Sc  .  .  Leslie 

Dickie,  Ada Eng    . .  Albion 

Dunning,  Phoena  Mason  ....  CI Albion 

Folks,  Ralph Sc Albion 

Hagadorn,  Grace  Rowe Eng.  . .  Lansing 

Howe,  Harry  Lee Sc Albion 
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Janes,  Frank  C L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Jordan,  Grace  Darling Sc Albion 

Joy,  Alice  Clarissa L.  Sc . .  Springport 

Kirk,  June  Electa Eng.  .  .  Albion 

Ludlow,  Ruth  Alberta CI Albion 

Mays,  Cora  Adelle Eng.  . .  Albion 

McCormick,  Jennie  Porter. .  L.  Sc  . .  Marengo 
Meader,  Robert  Eugene  ....  G.  Sc  .  .Otsego 

Miner,   Frank  Newton CI Portland 

Niles,  William  Alanson Sc Albion 

Ferine,  Fred  Agens Sc Albion 

Pratt,   Mary  Belle L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Roudenbush,  Frank  I CI ...  .  Albion 

Severance,  Morris  Ripley. .  .Sc. .  . .  Albion 
Silverthorn,  Augustus  B ....  CI ... .  Liberty 

Simmons,  John  Ulysses CI ... .  Pennfield 

Steele,  Edgar  Alfred Eng.  . .  Albion 

Steward,  Olin  Elmer CI ... .  Albion 

Thoms,  Harry  Westlake . .  .  .Eng.  .  .Three  Rivers 
Tuttle,  Frances  Margaret.  . .  CI . .  . .  Albion 
Whitney,  Herbert  Clarence. CI ... .  Detroit 

Juniots* 

Name,  Course.  Residence. 

Agnew,   May  Davidson L.  Sc  . .  Chesaning 

Anderson,  Mabel CI Hartford 

Birdsey,  Corbon  P CI Osseo 

Boys,  Charles  Edward L.  Sc . .  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Cole,  Bessie  Isabella L.  Sc . .  Albion 

Cooper,  Ethel  Erma L.  Sc  . .  Grass  Lake 

Curtis,  George  Herbert L.  Sc  . .  Williamston 

Exelby,  Elmer  W CI ... .  Deerfield 

Fall,  Frank  A CI....  Albion 

Foy,  John  Wesley CI ... .  Comstock 

Frost,  Harriett  Belle L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Godfrey,  Ina  A CI ... .  Colon 

Good,  Robert  Hosea Sc  ....  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Gosling,  Alfred  Tyler CI....  Marcellus 
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Healey,  Walter CI ... .  Argentine 

Jackson,  Mabel  Marian L.  Sc  . .  Milford 

Jacob,  Henry  Francis Sc  . .  . .  Watrousville 

Joy,  Mabel  A L.  Sc  . .  Springport 

Kelley,   William  Alexander .  Eng. . .  Albion 
Long,  Estella  Claraman ....  Sc  . .  . .  Cadillac 

Lyons,   Elias  Parke CI ... .  Pontiac 

Malam,  Hattie CI Rockford 

Masada,  Tatsuji Sc  . .  . .  Tokio,  Japan 

McAndrews,  Lewis  Gordon.  G.  Sc  .  .Albion 
McKinley,  Matie  Beaton  . .  .  .Sc  ....  Clare 

Mc Vittie,  Agnes  F L.  Sc  . .  Detroit 

Meech,  Ewin  R CI ... .  Leslie 

Moyer,  Owen L.  Sc  . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Lulu  Margaret L.  Sc  . .  Union  City 

Peck,  Claude  Francis CI Shelby 

Putnam,   Harriet  P Sc. . .  .    Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Raub,  Katherine  Elizabeth  . .  Sc  . .  . .  Albion 

Reeder,   Mary  Louise CI ...  .  Lake  City 

Rhodes,  George  Jay G.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Ripley,   Montague  Wplsey . .  L.  Sc  . .  Montague 

Rowley,   Mary  Luther CI ... .  Shelby 

Smith,  Florence  Mae L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Striker,   Rebekah Sc  ....  Hastings 

Temple,  Alice  J osephine . .  .  .L.  Sc  . .  Tecumseh 

Sophomores* 

Name.  Course.  Residence. 

Avann,  George  Hiram CI Albion 

Balgooyen,  Albert G.  Sc  . .  Grand  Haven 

Barry,  James   Eugene CI ... .  Albion 

Baum,  Lina  Belle CI  ....  Albion 

Beal,   Harold  Mark L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Bender,  Fred  Peter L.  Sc  . .  Wilderville 

Blakeslee,  Ada  Louise CI ... .  Marshall 

Calahan,  Bert  Charles Eng . . .  Parma 

Clancy,  Mary  Adelaide Eng . . .  Albion 

Clemo,  Arthur Sc  . .  . .  Ishpeming 
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Crooks,  Grace  Almeda Eng . . .  Charlotte 

DeViney,   James  Clyde CI ... .  Buchanan 

Gardner,   Wright  Austin  ....  Sc  ... .  Albion 

Gill,   William  Gibson L.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Good,  Milton Sc  ....  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Cottrell,   Frank  Marion CI ... .  Jackson 

Grove,    Leo  J CI ... .  Jessie 

Gums,  John  Ferdinand Eng  . .  Montague 

Hanlon,  Mabel   Marion L.    Sc.  Middleville 

Hill,  George  Andrew CI  ... .  Albion 

Hungerford,  Perry  Robert ..  L.    Sc.  Albion 

Jacobs,    Leon L.    Sc .  Albion 

Loud,  Charles  Sumner CI  ....  Albion 

Merry,  Myra  Belle Sc  ....  Benton    Harbor 

Nellis,  Winnifred  May. ......  CI  ....  Mason 

Nufer,  Julius  Jerry L.    Sc .  Whitehall 

Osborne,  Emma  Rhoda Eng  . .  Albion 

Page,  Lotta. Eng  . .  Petoskey 

Perry,  Charles   Milton CI  ....  Coldwater 

Price,  Arthur  J CI Detroit 

Ranch,  Lewis  Cass Sc  ....  Spring  Arbor 

Reynolds,  Hardie  Levi Sc  ....  Fennville 

Robinson,  William  A CI  ....  Lansing 

Rogers,    Olive L.  Sc .  .  Albion 

Sparling,   Fannie  Louise  . .  . .  L.    Sc .  Marlette 

Strickland,  L.  Gertrude L.    Sc .  Homer 

Tucker,  Jessie  Mary Sc  ...  .Albion 

Tuthill,  Mary  Ellen Eng  . .  Centreville 

Widrig,  Herbert  Oliver Eng  . .  Mt.  Clemens 

Young,  Dean  Charter Sc .  .  . .  Albion 

Freshmen. 

Name.  Course.  Residence^ 

Agnew,  Ralph Sc  ....  Chesaning 

Annis,   Minnie  Florence ....  Eng  ..Albion 
Anthony,  Albert  Bennet. .  .  .Sc  ...  .Albion 
Armstrong,   Maud  Eliza. ...  Eng  ...  Detroit 
Bates,  Claud  Durfee Sc  ....  Elsie 
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Beazan,  William  J. CI  ... 

Benson,  R    May Sc  . .  . 

Bigger,  Carl  O CI  ... 

Billinghurst,  Carrie  I Eng  . 

Bortles,  Harry  C, Sc  ... 

Bready,  Charles  J CI  ... 

Bready,   Russel   Herbert. ...  CI  ... 

Broadhurst,   Frank Sc  . .  . 

Calkins,  Kate  L. Sc  ... 

Cannell,  Arthur  Whittlesey. Sc  ..  . 

Carleton,  Jay  Austin CI  . .  . 

Chapin,  George  Edward ....  CI  ... 

Childs,  Carrie Eng  . 

Church,  Cliff  Morse L.    Sc 

Clancy,   Bennett  A CI  . .  . 

Collins,  Grace  Hervey CI  . .  . 

Coppens,   Fermor  T Sc  ... 

Crane,  Edith  Mary. Sc  . .  . 

Cronk,   Mildred  Mahala. .  .  .Sc  . .  . 

Cross,  Sadie Eng  . 

Dart,  Fred  R CI  . .  . 

Davis,   Webster Sc 

Dickinson,  Jennie  E L. 

Dixon,  Maggie  H CI 

Engle,    Ralph  David L. 

Fall,  Allen  Percy Sc 

Fassett,  Harry  Minard L. 

Ford,   Dick  S Sc 

Ford,  Myrtle  Helen L. 

French,  Albert  Newton G. 

French,  Clarence  Rush CI 

Glascoff,  Fred  L . .  Sc 

Godfrey,  John  L Sc 

Going,  Harry  F .CI 

Gorton,  Martha  Agnes Sc 

Gould,  Simon  Ray G.  Sc . 

Grootweld,  Gilbert  G G.    Sc 

Grosenbaugh,    Royal CI  . .  . 


.  Webberville 
.  Charlesworth 
.Saginaw,  E.  S. 
.Albion 
.Albion 
.Traverse  City 
.  St.  Joseph 
,  Dowagiac 
.Albion 
.  Lansing 
.  Richmond 
.Marshall 
Leno  la. 
.  Litchfield 
.Albion 
.  Blissfield 
.  Freeport 
.Victor 
.  Parma 
.  Bangor 
.  Mason 
.  Grass  Lake 
.Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
.Albion 
.  Petoskey 
.Albion 
.  Spring  Arbor 
.Albion 
.Litchfield 
.Otsego 
.Wesley 
.Albion 
.  Colon 
.  Pontiac 
.  Howell 
.  Ridgeway 
.White  Pigeon 
.Niles 


no 


Fall,   Bertram  VanRiker . .  . .  Sc  ....  Lawton 

Hamblen,    Neil Sc  ....  Detroit 

Hamilton,  Mina  C Sc  ....  East  Tawas 

Hartung,   Roy  Clarence  ....  Sc  ....Albion 

Hill,  Ralph  Elliott L.    Sc .  Petoskey 

Holmes,  Carl  T Sc  ....  Dweand 

Howland,  James  E Eng  . .  Douglas 

Hunt,  Lynn  Bogue Eng  . .  Albion 

Jacobs,  Carlton  Lea Sc  ...  .Albion 

Jennings,  Chas.  H Sc  ....  Petoskey 

Johnson,   Hubert  Hatch  ....  G.    Sc  Detroit 

Keinath,  John  George CI  ....  Deerfield 

King,  Floss  Caroline Eng  .  .Albion 

Kirtland,  Bessie  Lena Eng  ..Howell 

Kyes,  David  Henry CI  ....  Albion 

Lowry,    Ruth L.    Sc .  Albion 

Maynard,   Matie  Elizabeth ..  Eng  ..  Marshall 

McGee,  Clyde L.    Sc .  Pontiac 

Morell,  LeGrand L.    Sc .  Charlotte 

Ort,  Lydia Sc  . .  . .  Clare 

Paine,  Helen  E L.    Sc.  Lansing 

Perine,  Susan  Adaline Eng  . .  Albion 

Phelps,    Emma  J Eng  . .  Ceresco 

Pitts,  Dora  Houston Eng. .  Colon 

Robertson,  Mary  Louise  ....  Eng. . .  Albion 

Rohrer,  William  Arthur Sc Albion 

Runner,  Clarence  C Sc Buchanan 

Runner,  Merritt  Leigh Sc Albion 

Seelhoff,  Charles  W CI ... .  Henderson 

Shaffmaster,  Christie  Earl . .  .  Sc Bronson 

Shipp,  William  Samuel L.  Sc  . .  Marshall 

Sleight,  Edwin  Rosco L.  Sc  . .  Laingsburg 

Steele,  Harold Sc  . .  . .  Albion 

Temple,  Thomas  Henry  . .  . .  G.  Sc  . .  Albion 

Tench,  Sidney  Wesley L.  Sc  . .  Marengo 

Thomas,  Frank  C G.  Sc  . .  Cedar  Springs 

Thompson,  Lola  M Sc  . .  . .  Spring  Arbor 

Thompkins,   Frank CI ... .  Albion 
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Turner,   Francis  Joseph CI ... .  Blissfield 

Wilcox,  Harry Sc  . .  . .  Albion 

Wilson,  James  Arthur Sc Hanover 

Yokom,  Merle  Carlyle CI ... .   Manchester 


SUB-COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS. 


Name.  Residence. 

Abell,  Myrtle  Rose Battle  Creek 

Barry,  Frank  Young Sheridan 

Baum,  Nellie  Irene Albion 

Billinghurst,  William  Henry Albion 

Bogardus,  Albertine ,    .  .  .Lansing 

Bolender,  John  Wade Hubbardston 

Bommerschein,  Joseph  Fred Three  Oaks 

Bourne,  Mai  Bryan West  Brauebe 

Brayton,  Fannie  L Hubbardston 

Byington,  H.  Marr. Hickory  Corners 

Calvert,  Frank  John Albion 

Carman,  Nellie Albion 

Carpenter,   Ernest  A Byron  Center 

Church,  George  M Albion 

Cilley,  C.  B Chandler 

Clark,  Ernest  B Lapeer 

Clark,  Leon  E Clinton 

Coffin,  Minnie Albion 

Conibear,   William Ishpeming 

Cooley,  Herbert  Carrol Albion 

Crosby,  Lena Lansing 

Dixon,  Zoe Albion 

Doelle,  John  Arnold Yale 

Dohn,  John  Perry Albion 

Drake,  Wilkie  Mortimer Armada 
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Enjiro,   Kajito Hiyogo,  Japan 

Exelby,  Perley  B Deerfield 

Foy,  Ethel  Louise Albion 

French,  Leo  Roy Sherwood 

Gill,  James  Robert Albion 

Godfrey,  Carrie Parma 

Graham,  Jennie  Elizabeth Lowell 

Gregory,   Forest  H Bay  City 

Grocock,  Robert Menominee 

Hawks,  Estus  J Albion 

Heidt,  Homer  George Lansing 

Hitchcock,  Willard Detroit 

Hunsburger,  Glen  Nelson Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Irwin,  William  Henry .Albion 

Johnston,  Fred  Bruce Detroit 

Kirby,  J.  Edward Eureka 

Kline,    Edna  Estella Colon 

Knoblock,  Alvin  Fredrick Detroit 

Koons,  Kate Stockbridge 

Lang,  Charles  Fredrick Dowagiac 

Lang,  Emma  Effie Covert 

Lowe,   Hannah  Porritt Bowne 

Marshall,  James  Carl Wayland 

Mattingly,    Ralph  Elwood Plymoth,  Ind. 

Maybee,  Lewis   Grant Lacota 

McDiarmid,  Wilbur  Leroy .    .      ....  Bowne 

McGee,  Clinton Farmington 

Miller,    Arthur  Russell Albion 

Miller,   Leo  C Albion 

Moerschel,  Andrew Peters 

Moore,  William  J Croswell 

Moulton,  Earl  Lake LeRoy 

Moulton,  Mary  Myrtle LeRoy 

Mount.  Fairy  W Albion 

Narrin,  Joseph Ortonville 

Parker,  Frank  L Clinton 

Patrick,  Eugene  W Ilderton,  Ont. 

Paul,  Ralph  W California 
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Peck,  Cecil  Clay Albion 

Pierson,  Fred  Brown Springport 

Pratt,  Georga Albion 

Pryor,  Lewis  W .  -  Albion 

Quant,   Henry  Rich  Edward Partello 

Ried,   Minnibel Ganges 

Repath,  Ellen Lake  Linden 

Roberts,  William Ishpeming 

Rochelle,  Samuel   Eldred Frontier 

Rufus,  Will  Carl Kingston 

Scott,  Carlton  W Richfield 

Scott,  Clifton  W Richfield 

Sharp,  George  Edgar Albion 

Sheldon,  William  E • Albion 

Smith,  William  Marshall Gregory 

Strehl,  Andrew  Mentor Owosso 

Taylor,  William  J Albion 

Tefft,  Lewis  M Albion 

Toronjo,  John Cadillac 

Tullar,  Bern  ice Shelby 

Turrell,  Lewis  William Fenville 

Walker,  Quinton Albion 

Wallace,  Elmina Croswell 

Warfield,  Willard Lacota 

Webster,  Catherine Albion 

Weyant,  James  E Hart 

Wheaton,  Horace  George Albion 

Whitney,  Grace  Anna   Mayville 

Williams,    Maude Albion 

Wixom,  Alice  Sanford Wixom 

Wolfe,  Fredrick  Fay .Ortonville 

Wood,  Effie  Amelia Pokagon 

Woodworth,  Ora  Verona Albion 

Yinger,   George  Daniel Pulaski 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


Post  Graduates* 
Piano# 

Name.  Residence. 

Allen,  Aha  Mae Albion 

Peck,  Lulu  Rouse Albion 

Powers,  May Springport 

Woodworth,    Ora. Albion 

Graduate  '98. 

Piano. 

Smith,  Josephine  Copp Girard 

Conservatory  Enrollment* 

Piano. 

Armstrong,  Maude  Elizabeth Detroit 

Balgooyen,  Anna Grand  Haven 

Bogardus,  Albertine Lansing 

Bunker,  Lavina Grass  Lake 

Carr,  Jennie  Belle Albion 

Coykendall,  D.  Meda Albion 

Craig,  Kathleen  Mayme Fowlerville 

Disbrow,  Grace  G Wheatfield 

Farley,  Minard  E Albion 

Findley,  Alice  Ellen ......  Concord 

Goodenow,  Maizie  Belle Albion 

Graver,  Anna Jackson 

Harrison,   Irma Leonidas 

Harwood,  LeVan  B Onondago 
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Kinsman,  Ethel  Mae Calumet 

Leeman,  Mary  V Chelsea 

Lowe,   Hannah  Porritt Bowne 

Mayer,  Louise  Kathrina.^, Albion 

Miller,  Maude Albion 

Moore,  Edna  H  . . Shelby 

Moore,  William  Jay Croswell 

Mosher,  Margaret  Devine Albion 

McMath,   Bertha  Alice Clayton 

Narrin,  Joe Ortonville 

Newton,  Sarah Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Ferine,  Susan  Adaline Albion 

Plowman,  Jennie  Grace Albion 

Poss,  Adeline  Rachel , Caseville 

Repath,  Ellen  Maria Lake  Linden 

Saunders,  Carrie  Louise Union  City 

Sharp,   Minnie  R Albion 

Sheldon,  Louise  R Eaton  Rapids 

Shellito,  Lulu  Madge Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Smith,  Florence  Mae Albion 

Sparling,  Fannie  Louise Marlette 

Stafford,  Josephine Niles 

Thompson,  Blanch  Irene Mancelona 

Thompson,   Georgie  C Albion 

Thompson,   Lola  Mae Spring  Arbor 

Triphagen,  Edna  M MuUiker 

Tuller,  Bernice  L Shelby 

White,  Rouie  Adair West  Branch 

Willis,  Orpha  H Onondaga 

Wood,  Efifie  A Pokagon 

Wood,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Pokagon 

Organ* 

Kinsman,  Ethel  Mae Calumet 

Powers,  Mae Springport 

Harmony* 

Balgooyen,  Anna Grand  Haven 
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Bistline,  Norman  J Shelby,  O. 

Boys,  Charles  Edward Ottawa,  Kan. 

Bunker,  Lavina Grass  Lake 

Calkins,  Kate  L Albion 

Craig,  Kathleen  Mayme Fowlerville 

Crosby,  Lena Lansing 

Coykendall,  D.  Meda Albion 

Disbrow,  Grace  G Wheatland 

Farley,  Minard  E . . Albion 

Graver,  Anna Jackson 

Harwood,  LeVan  B Onondaga 

Leeman,    Mary  V Chelsea 

Lovejoy,  Theo Litchfield 

Lowe,  Hannah  Porritt Bowne 

Moore,  William  Jay Croswell 

McMath,   Bertha  Alice Clayton 

Newton,  Sarah Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Plowman,  Jennie  Grace Albion 

Saunders,  Carrie  Louise .Union  City 

Shellito,  Lulu  Madge ..Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Sparling,  Fannie  Louise Marlette 

Stone,  Jennie Lansing 

Thompson,  Blanch  L'ene Mancelona 

Tuller,  Bernice  L Shelby 

White,  Rouie    Adair. West  Branch 

Willis,  Orpha  H Onondaga 

Voice* 

Agnew,  May  Davidson Chesaning 

Banks,  Walter  Grant Albion 

Barber,  Mrs.  C.  L Albion 

Bartrem,   Anna Albion 

Bartrem,  Fannie Albion 

Baum,  Nellie  L'ene Albion 

Beazan,  William  Jay Webbervile 

Bistline,  Norman  J Shelby,  O. 

Bogardus,  Albertine Lansing 

Bowen,  Frank  H Albion 
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Bruce,  Bessie  Wood Albion 

Calkins,  Kate  L Albion 

Coppens,  Fermor  T Freeport 

Coykendall,  D.   Meda Albion 

Craig,  Kathleen  Mayme Fowlerville 

Crosby,  Lena Lansing 

Cross,  Sadie Bangor 

Bearing,  Mrs.  H.  M Albion 

Dodd,  Nettie Springport 

Doelle,  John  Arnold Yale 

Findley,  Alice  Ellen Concord 

Graver,  Anna Jackson 

Grosenbaugh,  Royal Niles 

Hipp,  L.   Matilda Jackson 

Krendrick,  Mary Albion 

Moore,  William  Jay Croswell 

McDiarmid,  W.  LeRoy Bowne 

McMath,  Bertha  Alice Clayton 

McVittie,  Agnes Detroit 

Newton,   Sarah Sault  Ste.  Mari 

Perkins,  Elizabeth  E Albion 

Phelps,  Emma  J Ceresco 

Poss,  Adeline  Rachel Caseville 

Powers,   Dottie Springport 

Repath,  Ellen  Maria Lake  Linden 

Roy,  James Kingston 

Runner,  Merritt  Leigh Shelby 

Sleight,  Edwin  Roscoe Laingsburg 

Sparling,  Fannie  Louise Marlette 

Stone,  Jennie  ....    Lansing 

Thompson,  Blanch  Irene Mancelona 

Tuller,  Bernice  L Shelby 

White,  Louie  Adair West  Branch 

Wood,  Effie  A Pokagon 

Wood,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Pokagon 

Zimmer,  Bessie Three  Oaks 
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Mandolin  and  Guitar* 

Burden,    Leora Albion 

Hamilton,  Jennie  S Eaton  Rapids 

Poss,  Adeline  Rachel Caseville 

Raftery,  Mrs.  S.  M Albion 

Roy,    James   Kingston 

Violin* 

Altman,  Grace  ....    Springport 

Barry,  Edith  Maud Albion 

Bistline,  Norman  J Shelby,  O. 

Dickie,   Mamie Albion 

Elmer,  Ross  T Devereux 

Foster,  Lawrence Albion 

Hamilton,   Jennie  S Eaton  Rapids 

Lovejoy,  Theo Litchfield 

Lumber,   Fannie  Gertrude.  ........  Bay  City 

Pardy,  Otto  J Albion 

Smith,  Josephine  Copp Girard 

Smith,  Claire Albion 

Stoepel,  Warren  VanCourt Albion 

Cornet* 

Knickerbocker,  Emory  Lloyd Albion 

Elocution  and  Oratory* 

Allen,  Alta  Mae Albion 

Bates,  Clyde  D .  Elsie 

Bender,  Fred  P Wilderville 

Bradley,  Franklin  F Grass  Lake 

Bruce,  Bessie  W Albion 

Carmen,  Nellie Albion 

Caster,  Florence  E Milford 

Childs,  Carroll Lenox,  la 

Connibear,  William Ishpeming 

Cooley,  Hubert  C Albion 

Crooks,  Grace Charlotte 
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Cronk,  Mildred Parma 

DeCamp,  Lester  O .Leslie 

DeViney,  J.  Clyde Buchanan 

Dickie,  Ada Albion 

Dunning-,  Phoena  M .Albion 

Fassot,  Harry  M Spring  Arbor- 
Folks,  Ralph Hanover 

French,  Albert Otsego 

French,  Clarence  R Wesley 

French,  Leo  Roy Sherwood 

Gill,  William  G Albion 

Gums,  John  F Montague 

Hagadorn,  Grace  R ...  Lansing 

Hartung,   Roy Albion 

Hawks,  Estus Albion 

Healey,  Walter Argentine 

Heidt,  Homer  G Lansing 

Hill,  George  A Albion 

Howe,  Harry  Lee Albion 

Janes,  Frank  C Albion 

Jennings,  Charles  H Petoskey 

Jordan,  Grace  D Albion 

Joy,  Alice Springport 

Kelley,  William  A. .  . . Albion 

Ludlow,  Ruth Albion 

Maybee,  Lewis Lacota 

Maynard,  Matie Marshall 

Mays,  Cora  Adelle Albion 

McAndrews,  Lewis Albion 

McCormick,  Jennie  P Marengo 

Miner,   Frank Albion 

Moore,  Edna  H Shelby 

Moore,  William  Jay Croswell 

Morrell,  LeGrand Charlotte 

Moulton,  Myrtle LeRoy 

Niles,  William  A Albion 

Ort,   Lydia Clare 

Patrick,  Eugene  W Ilderton,  Ont. 
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Ferine,  Fred  A Albion 

Pierson,  Fred  Browne Springport 

Poss,    Adaline Caseville 

Price,  Arthur  J Detroit 

Pratt,  Mary  Belle .Albion 

Raub,  Jessie Albion 

Ranch,  Lewis  C Spring  Arbor 

Ray,  Anna Albion 

Reynolds,    Hardie  L Fennville 

Ripley,  Montague Montague 

Rochelle,  Samuel  E Frontier 

Roudenbush,  Frank Albion 

Runner,  Clarence  C Buchanan 

Severance,   Morris  R Albion 

Shaffmaster,  Christie  E Bronson 

Sharp,  George  Edgar Albion 

Shellito,  Lulu Albion 

Steele,  lidgar  A Albion 

Steward,  Olin  E Albion 

Thompson,  Lola Spring  Arbor 

Thoms,  Harry  W Three  Rivers 

Tuttle,  Margaret Albion 

Walker,  Ouinton .Albion 

Wallace,  Palmira Croswell 

Wheaton,  Horace  G Albion 

Whitney,  Herbert  C Detroit 

Painting:* 

Annis,  Minnie  F Albion 

Adams,  Nellie  M Bellevue 

Armstrong,  Maude Detroit 

Bruce,  Bessie  Wood Albion 

Bartrem,  Fannie Owosso 

Bartrem,  Annie Owosso 

Bogardus,  Albertine Lansing 

Buswell,  Sarah  T Albion 

Crosby,  Lena Lansing 

Cutler,  Ida .Ionia 
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Dickie,  Ada ,  .  .Albion 

Dalrymple,  Hattie Albion 

Henry,  Alice  M Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Hafford,  E.W Utica,  N.  Y. 

Osborne,  Emma  R Albion 

Lowe,  Hannah Bowne 

Paine,  Helen  E Lansing 

Ried,   Minnibel Ganges 

Shellito,  Mrs.  H.  B Albion 

Spooner,  Bertha Albion 

Stone,  Jennie  E Lansing 

Wixom,  Alice  S Wixom 

Wellington,  Ada  J Springport 

Decorative  Painting* 

Austin,  Irene  Clark Albion 

Adams,  Nellie  M Bellevue 

Adams,   Margaret  J Albion 

Bogardus,  Albertine. Lansing 

Cutler,  Ida Ionia 

Davis,  Mrs.  William Albion 

Dearing,  Ruth .  Albion 

Dickie,  Ada .Albion 

Fox,  Mabel Albion 

Faxon,  Emma Springport 

Knickerbocker,  Mattie  P Albion 

Niles,  Irene Albion 

Parmeter,  Elizabeth Albion 

Smith,  Gertrude Albion 

Wood  worth,   Ella  Day Albion 

Wellington,  Ada  J Springport 

School  of  Business* 

Anderson,  Oscar  A Homer 

Anderson,  Hjalmar  Gulbrand Taylorville,  111. 

Anthony,  Albert  Bennet Albion 

Ball,  Rosa Albion 

Bliss,  Herbert  Guy Albion 
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Bliss,  Isabelle Albion 

Campbell,  Maude  Louise Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Glark,  Ernest  David Lapeer 

Cunningham,  Henry  Roscoe Homer 

Doelle,  John Yale 

Edris,  Harry  Alvin Bluffton,  Ind. 

Emery,  Elmer  Kinyon Albion 

Ford,  Dick  S Albion 

French,  Leo  Roy Sherwood 

Good,  Milton Waterloo,  Ont. 

Good,  Robert  H Waterloo,  Ont. 

Godfrey,  J.  L Colon 

Herbert,  Napoleon Nahma 

Hulbert,  Bernice  Eral Colon 

Lucia,  Chauncy  Howard Nahma 

Mapes,  Fred Albion 

Murdock,  Charles  Ira Marshall 

Narrin,  Joseph Ortonville 

Peck,  Cecil  Clay Albion 

Rowling,  William  C Calumet 

Runner,  Clarence  C Buchanan 

Scott,  Carlton  Walter Richfield 

Snyder,  Horace  Walter .  .Albion 

Wood,    Effie  A Pokagon 

Young,  Dean  C Albion 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting* 

Anderson,  Oscar  A Homer 

Anderson,  Hjalmar  Gulbrand .  ....  .Taylorville,  111. 

Ball,    Rosa Albion 

Baldwin,  Ella  D Albion 

Bliss,  Isabelle Albion 

Campbell,  Maude  Louise Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Henry,  Alice  M Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Hulbert,  Bernice  Eral Colon 

Jacobs,  Leon . .  Albion 

Leonard,  Eugene  A . Albion 

Patrick,  Eugene  W Ildertpn,  Ont. 
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Peck,    Cecil  Clay Albion 

Richardson,   Mayme  V Albion 

Taylor,  Minnie Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Walkinshaw,  Eva  M Marshall 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 

College  of  Liberal  Atts* 

Studying  for  Master's  Degree 17 

Seniors 35 

Juniors 39 

Sophomores 40 

Freshmen 85 — 216 

Sub-CoUegiate  Students* 

In  the  Several  Courses 97 —  97 

Conservatory  of  Music* 

Post-Graduates 4 

Piano 46 

Organ 2 

Harmony 27 

Voice 46 

Mandolin  and  Guitar 5 

Violin 13 

Coronet i  — 144 

Elocution  and  Oratory 75 —  75 

Painting* 

General  Art 23 

Decoaative  Art 16 —  39 

School  of  Business* 

General    Course 30 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 15 . .   45 

616 
Deduct  for  Recounting 180 

Total 427 


